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RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: I 
MALAYS, COLOURED, INDIANS 


WILLIAM KIRK 


Claremont, California 


The Union of South Africa, comprising the provinces of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Transvaal, Natal, and the Orange Free State, according 
to latest available figures, had a population of 11,418,349, of whom 
2,372,690 were Europeans, or members of the white race. Of the non- 
European peoples, 7,805,515 belonged to the Bantu or native races, 
285,260 were Asiatics, mostly Indian, and 928,484 represented other 
races.! 

The present European-controlled government, which is the active 
champion of white supremacy as well as of a policy of race segregation 
called Apartheid, has greatly intensified one of the most bafHing race 
problems in the civilized world. 

When the first Dutch settlers landed at the Cape of Good Hope in 
1652, they started to raise green vegetables for the crews of the Dutch 
East India Company. They seized the opportunity to use black slaves 
and continued to do so until the British, in their turn, abolished slavery. 
The Dutch farmers, or Boers, then trekked inland and settled on the 
veld, conquered the warlike Zulus, found gold and diamonds, and be- 
came prosperous South African landowners. After the Boer War the 
British and the Afrikaners formed the Union within the British Empire 
with one thing in common, a determination to maintain white supremacy 
and keep the overwhelming majority of non-Europeans in an inferior 
status. The whites needed cheap labor to develop the natural resources 
of the young nation, wherefore the natives were forced to work for 
Europeans at a very low wage. This unfortunate relation of the two 
races, one dependent upon the other, is probably the basic cause of the 
present unrest and discontent and insecurity which the writer finds 
among all classes in the Union today. Here are some of the racial ele- 


| Statesman’s Year Book, 1950, pp. 244-45. 
[3] 
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ments in this acute South African social problem: the Cape Malays, the 
Cape coloured, the Indians, the Native Africans, the Jews, and, finally, 
the English-Afrikaner relationships. 

The Cape Malays. The Malays may be divided into two distinct 
groups: the Moslems, numbering about 35,000, who speak Afrikaans, 
and the Indians, smaller numerically, who are bilingual, with a knowl- 
edge of both English and Hindustani. These people, in turn, comprise 
many racial elements: Javanese, Arabs, Ceylonese, Chinese, and Euro- 
peans who have mingled with Negro and coloured to form the commu- 
nities in which they now live. 

According to Theal, the first party of Malays who arrived at the 
Cape in 1667 were either slaves or political exiles. During the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries the Malays have grown in numbers, but their 
collective well-being, on the whole, has remained below minimum 
standards. Present-day conditions in the Malay quarters are considered 
deplorable and even shocking by those who are acquainted with life 
there. The influx of poverty-stricken natives during the war years has 
added to the housing problem, and the practice of subletting on a large 
scale, forcing large families into cramped quarters, has led the Municipal 
Council to declare this a slum area. A glance at the economic situation 
of these people does not give much hope for their future well-being. Early 
in the history of the Cape Colony the Malays enjoyed a practical monop- 
oly of the skilled trades, but they have steadily lost ground in every 
industrial field. Former property owners with good real estate holdings, 
but with very little business foresight, have sacrificed the future for the 
present by disposing of valuable business sites. Parents did not foresee 
the economic competition for their children and failed to give them the 
educational advantages which they now need so urgently. 

Surveys made by the Department of Social Service in the University 
of Cape Town reveal in detail the overcrowding of non-Europeans who 
live below the bread line; and, despite earnest efforts on the part of 
municipalities, subeconomic housing still leaves the worst slums un- 
touched. Of Cape Town’s 165,000 non-Europeans, 75,000 live in over- 
crowded and 48,000 in crowded areas. “This excludes the ‘Cape Flats’ 
where appalling conditions prevail.’”* 

Respectable Malay families deplore the disintegrating influences at 
work among their children, as they see the juvenile crime rate mounting 
steadily. These middle-class Malays, sustained by a strong faith in Mos- 


2 I. D. du Plessis, “The Cape Malays” (Johannesburg: South African Institute 
‘of Race Relations, 1946), p. 28. 
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lemism, struggle to maintain a decent standard of living, but they are 
hopelessly handicapped by the constant obstacles thrown in their path 
by severe racial discriminations. Thus the Malays are contributing their 
share to the interracial conflicts which trouble South Africa today. 

The Cape Coloured. The earliest European settlers at the Cape had 
no strong racial prejudices. A marriage between the company surgeon 
and the Hottentot woman, Eva, was the social event of the year (1664). 
Their daughter married a well-to-do farmer, and one of the most popular 
of the early Cape governors was the dark-skinned son of a Dutch father 
and an Asiatic mother.* Gradually the European members of the com- 
munity began to draw the colour line and to develop the institutions of 
serfdom and slavery. A white skin became the badge of an equal, and a 
dark skin the mark of an inferior, who was often decently treated as 
long as he “kept his place.’’ Later, with the rapid increase in the coloured 
population, the race question became somewhat of a national issue, and 
the result of the 1948 election seemed to indicate that the 4 partheid 
policy of the Nationalist Party appealed to the larger portion of the 
electorate. The differences between two schools of thought in South 
Africa became clear. On the one hand were those who advocated equal 
rights for all civilized and educated persons, regardless of race or colour, 
and a gradual extension of the franchise to non-Europeans as soon as 
they became qualified to exercise the rights of democratic citizens. On 
the other hand, the party in power represented those who believed in 
the policy of separation or race segregation, which aims to maintain and 
protect the European population as a pure white race and at the same 
time to maintain and protect the nonwhite groups as separate commun- 
ities within their own areas. This policy is favored in the belief that it 
will foster racial pride and mutual respect among the various races of 
the country. Specifically, the coloured community is referred to in the 
following statement of principles prepared by the ruling party: 


The coloured community takes a middle position between the Europeans and the 
natives (Africans). A policy of separation (4 partheid) between the Europeans 
and the coloured will be applied in the social, residential and political spheres. 
No marriages between Europeans and coloured will be permitted. The coloured 
will be protected against unfair competition from the natives in spheres where 
they are already established. The coloured community will be represented in the 
Senate by a European delegate appointed by the Government by reason of his 


knowledge of coloured affairs. 


3 L. M. Thompson, “The Cape Coloured Franchise” (Johannesburg: South 
African Institute of Race Relations, 1949), p. 2. 
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Thus Apartheid is regarded by many as an alternative to a caste 
system. The question then arises whether this plan is at all feasible. 
Is it possible, for example, to divide South Africa into four separate 





groups—European, coloured, native, and Indian—each self-sustained 
in its own segregated area? Europeans will have to get along without 
the indispensable non-European labor, and they will also be called upon to 
provide the non-European races with land and other resources essential 
to their cultural development. The opponents of this policy claim that 
the Nationalist Party is taking the wrong steps to eliminate the caste 
system and, furthermore, it is intensifying race prejudice and group 
antagonisms. Apartheid, apparently, is only a “convenient facade, behind 
which the Government is planning to deprive all non-Europeans, in- 
cluding the coloured people, of traditional rights and privileges.” In 
other words, Apartheid, aiming at the goal of complete segregation, “‘re- 
tains the segregated in the same social and political structure with the 
dominant white group, but subjects them to the denial of important 
rights.’”4 

Consequently, many intelligent citizens, particularly those in English- 
speaking groups, are inclined to agree that the present (1950) policy 
of the Nationalist Party, controlled largely by Afrikaners, is designed 
primarily to build up its strength in the Union Parliament, regardless 
of the interests of the submerged classes. 

Turning from the political to the social aspects of the coloured prob- 
lem, the reader may easily see how the present critical situation arose. 
The physical growth of Cape Town, for example, along the slopes of 
the mountain overlooking the city, dislodged many coloured families 
from their traditional homes, and the only districts available to them 
were the “Flats,” the least desirable lands in the whole community. The 
“civilized labor policy’’ of successive governments has been a major 
factor in depressing the economic and social status of the coloured, who 
have had to seek poorer types of homes in lower rent areas. Moreover, 
the influx of Africans from the interior was largely due to the officially 
approved policy of recruiting cheap labor for industry and the activity of 
real estate agents in sponsoring new and questionable land schemes. 
Displaced coloured people from the mountainside, having no capital 
and burdened with heavy installments on the land which they had bought 
in the “Flats,” were faced with the problem of putting together the 
flimsiest of shelters. When they found that they could not make ends 


+ Report of Dr. Malan’s speech at the Transvaal Party Congress in Johannes- 
burg, September 1949. 
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meet, they hunted for castoff corrugated sheet-iron and fencing slabs 
and threw up shacks, which they rented to equally poor families from 
the mountain and the slopes. These new settlements soon developed 
into the ““nondokkies,” notorious slums which, at long last, are now 
a serious concern of the Division Council. 

The writer has had the opportunity to photograph typical housing 
in several of these “shanty towns” where conditions, by common consent, 
are indescribably bad. In many cases the sites are in swampy and low- 
lying land, and the living quarters are so inadequate that wind and rain 
cannot be kept out. Each household makes its own sanitary arrangements, 
and insanitary shops trade in foodstuffs. ‘There are few facilities for 
schooling and medical attention or other social services. A complete 
family normally occupies a small room, and there are often ten to fifteen 
adults and children in one unit—a perfect breeding ground for vice and 
immorality, besides being an ever-present menace to health.® 

No one group can be blamed entirely for these depressing shanty 
towns. Forced industrialization, followed by a full-tide migration of 
rural folk to the cities, is the price South Africa is paying for its rapid 
industrial expansion. Honest efforts are being put forth to solve the 
problem, but here is another example of ‘‘too little and too late.’’ Some 
municipalities are seriously considering the demolition of the shacks; yet 
the tearing down of a shack merely means that one more family is with- 
out shelter until it has managed to build another shanty-town home. The 
general opinion seems to be that properly organized sites should be made 
available before any large-scale demolitions are carried out. 

So the miserable living conditions continue, and will continue for some 
time to come. This makes for a strange social phenomenon. A sparsely 
populated area of low-lying farm lands became almost over night a 
closely packed district with thousands of persons who needed immediate 
shelter. ‘Townships arose as if by magic—irregular clusters of wood 
and iron homes made of sackcloth, oil drums, and fencing slabs. Thick 
brush hid many from sight, and few bothered about sanitation, drainage, 
or other community services. These lands are subject to periodical flood- 
ing, and in the rainy season many homes stand in lakes; poverty and 
destitution, accompanied by tuberculosis and venereal diseases, are wide- 
spread. 

Almost every house is packed tight. Children grow up, marry, and 
in turn have children, without finding a place to call their own. They 


5 “The Pondokkie Situation in the Cape Flats,” Cape Times, September 16, 


1949, 
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sleep in living rooms, in kitchens, in passages. Married couples share 
rooms with other married couples; adolescent children sleep in the same 
bed. 

Thus we are forced to conclude that housing is a basic need in South 
Africa today. 
Unrest and bitterness have grown, year by year, among the coloured, as well as 
among the Malays and the natives. Some have assumed that this discontent and 
sullenness among the non-Europeans has been due to Communistic agitators. 
There may be a few Communists among these groups, it is said, but their influence 
is very limited. The real cause of the trouble seems to be the lack of security and 
the sub-standard housing, wet and dismal in winter, and unbearably hot in 


summer.® 


In all fairness, it must be said that many able-bodied men in the 
pondokkies have regular employment, and many others are busy pro- 
viding the essential needs, such as the distribution of foodstuffs and water 
to the community. There are, of course, the inevitable hangers-on and 
criminal elements, but these form a minority and are a greater burden 
to the shanty towns than they are to the more privileged parts of the 
community. 

One by-product of this overcrowding in non-European districts 
throughout urban South Africa is the outbreak of juvenile gangs some- 
what akin to the ‘“‘zoot-suiters”’ in the United States. The “skolly,” who 
corresponds to the American type, apparently is an ordinary person, 
usually above average intelligence, who has been conditioned by his 
surroundings to react in certain ways to certain conditions. He is not 
always coloured, and when he is a native youth is usually called “Tsotsi” 
or “Amalaita.” 

All the “‘skollies” show the same general traits. Their dress is easily 
identifiable and departs from the normal in several respects. The cap 
is worn back to front, or with the peak turned up or worn sideways. 
Their trousers are often turned up, and their jackets, shirts, and belts 
bear distinctive insignia. The Tsotsies wear exceedingly narrow trousers 
which barely reach their shoes and the usual zoot-suit—wearing apparel 
which would normally be used for a heavy tablecloth or for a lady’s 
overcoat. The jacket is usually much longer and narrower than usual, and 
with wide shoulders and small waist. The pockets, lapels, or collars are 
often of a different colour from the rest. The particular style of dress 
or the method of displaying the emblems often indicates the particular 


gang or group to which the wearer belongs. 








6 Dr. Wollheim of “Cafda” (Cape Flats Distress Association). 
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The background of almost every habitual skolly is one of slum or 
pondokkie family life: constant neglect and hunger; little schooling, 
with only an elementary education ; continued idleness while a youngster ; 
dirty, muddy streets for playgrounds because the house is locked while 
parents are away at work; illiterate, drunken, and often demoralized 
parents. His reaction on reaching adolescence is to war on society, which 
no longer allows him to do what, as a preadolescent, he has always done. 
He feels that society’s hand is against him, and who cares? 

The cure for skollydom, according to the best-informed welfare 
workers, is neither mollycoddling nor harsh treatment. The one sure 
course to follow would be an improvement in living conditions, decent 
housing and social services for all, to enable parents to bestow upon their 
children in the early years the care they need and must have for normal 
growth.‘ 

“Cafda” (Cape Flats Distress Association) sends out a coloured 
father’s appeal in behalf of skollydom and the depressed classes generally : 


Perhaps, traveling across the Flats on your way to the country, you have seen a 
small shack, part wood, part sheet-iron, part sackcloth, half-hidden among the 


trees. 
That is our house. Even in good times, life is not easy for the people of the 
Flats. But when sickness comes, when rain floods our homes, when there is no 
work, no food, no clothing to cover our children’s thin young bodies, then life 
becomes very hard indeed. 


And we may add that the young people are apt to get radical ideas, 
which spread rapidly and find expression in antisocial conduct. 

The South African Indians. The Indian population of South Africa, 
approximately 285,000, most of whom live in Natal, is numerically the 
smallest of the non-European groups, but in civilization the most ad- 
vanced. These people are not homogeneous. They differ among them- 
selves in religion and language, in habits and customs, in colour and 
complexion. There are a few wealthy Indian manufacturers, merchants, 
and rentiers, living among an economically depressed people who eke out 
a bare existence from the sale of their labor or produce. This produce is 
laboriously wrested from their small fields and sold in the non-European 
markets. A few lawyers and doctors, educated abroad, have risen from 
the ranks of what a generation ago was a group of illiterate laborers, 
many of whom were poverty-stricken and superstitious. 


7 Cape Times, September 16, 1949. 
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Pride of race and culture has to a large extent preserved the purity 
of the race. In fact, religious, cultural, and linguistic differences among 
the various sects have been sufficient to prevent marriages even between 
the various classes of Indians themselves. But the bonds of tradition are 
now weakening, and the younger generation, speaking English only, are 
being influenced by the more superficial characteristics of Western civil- 
ization. The youth, out of touch with their own culture and failing to 
find satisfaction and security in the new, are in danger of finding them- 
selves drifting without chart or compass.* 

Several causes of the rapid increase in the Indian population may be 
cited: (1) The economic dependence of Indian women encourages early 
marriages. (2) The Indian woman is not socially emancipated and has 
motherhood thrust upon her. (3) Indian religious beliefs prevent the 
young people from practicing birth control. (4) Although many Indian 
women may wish to resort to birth limitation, they lack the necessary 
knowledge and funds. 

In the face of this continued population growth, well-informed leaders 
deplore the lack of good will and cooperation between the European and 
Asiatic races. To ease the growing tensions, several positive suggestions 
are strongly urged: (1) Compulsory school attendance for Indian boys. 
(2) Indians should be granted a larger voice in settling their own affairs. 
(3) Indians should be encouraged to enter the professions, as well as 
trade and industry. 

The present “white labor’ policy closes many avenues of productive 
effort to the Asiatics. It is quite logical to assume, many liberal whites 
say, that the more the Indians produce, the more they will be able to 
consume and the higher their standard of living will be. The present 
situation, therefore, is not an enviable one. Many economic conflicts, 
cultural differences, and petty jealousies over decades of Indo-European 
relations in Natal are responsible for the flood of race hatreds that 
prevail today. 

Excessive egocentrism and an exaggerated sense of personal pride mark 
the interrace contacts. The strained relationship of the present cannot 
be greatly improved by a sudden change of attitude or by racial legisla- 
tion. The problem is further complicated by the widespread generaliza- 
tions that are currently spread by word of mouth: (1) Non-Europeans 
are distinctly different from Europeans, mentally and morally. (2) 
Mental and spiritual differences are as profound and unalterable as the 


8 Maurice Webb, “The Indian—Citizen or Subject” (Johannesburg: South 
African Institute of Race Relations, 1947), p. 29. 
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color of the skin. (3) White races are superior to the dark races. (4) 
The darker races are backward, and it is the duty of the white man to 
protect them from their childishness. (5) Providence has made white 
races the trustees of the darker races. (6) The darker races were created 
to serve the white man. 

Such stereotyped opinions have prompted many officials of the present 
government (1950) to favor expatriating the Indians from the munici- 
palities to other districts, perhaps Tanganyika or British Southwest 
Africa. On the other hand, those opposed to this plan reply that any 
legislation enacted by a dominant majority to expel a minority group 
will never solve the racial problem. A plan such as the one proposed 
will continue to arouse bitter indignation and a sense of rank injustice 
in the minds of those who have no say in shaping Union policies. In the 
words of one Indian hotel employee in Durban, above average in in- 
telligence and a good type, “They (the present government) are forcing 
us step by step out of the municipality. I don’t know where we shall go 
or what we can do. The present generation of Indians in Natal were 
born and brought up here, and know little or nothing about India or 
about any other part of Africa.” 

Before more radical steps are taken, therefore, a more thorough in- 
vestigation of the Indian problem in the Union today should be made 
for the following reasons: (1) There is the debt which the Union owes 
to Indian labor for the part it has played and is playing in developing 
the Natal sugar industry and the Natal coal mines. The loss of the 
Indian skilled and semiskilled workers would be, in the minds of many, 
a real disaster. (2) There is the place which Indians have gained for 
themselves in the economic life of Natal and the Transvaal as small 
farmers, as traders and merchants, as artisans and professional people. 
The consuming power of 285,000 Indians has considerable value to 
South African trade and industry. (3) It is a fact that for over 80 per 
cent of the Indians in the Union South Africa is the land of their birth, 
their own country, and their only home. Very few ever express any 
desire to visit India. (4) There is the renewed interest of Mother India, 
now a sister dominion of the Union, in all Indians who have settled in 
Africa, from Nairobi to Cape Town. Apparently, South Africa will not 
be able much longer to ignore India in dealing with the Indians of the 
Union. (5) Whatever policy of race separation it may seem desirable to 
maintain, there is a growing sentiment in favor of giving to every in- 
dividual, white or coloured, the opportunity for a full, well-rounded life. 
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Outwardly, the scene in South Africa may seem calm, but beneath the 
surface trouble is brewing. One pathetic episode will illustrate how 
surcharged the air really is. The writer had occasion to pass through 
the Indian market in Durban a number of times, on his way to 
and from the University of Natal, without detecting any signs of antago- 
nism between the races working there. But it took a tiny spark, almost 
ludicrous in its insignificance, to set off a tragic explosion. It happened 
on January 13, 1949, at five o'clock in the afternoon, when the working 
people were rushing for transportation to their homes. A fourteen-year- 
old native boy had words with an Indian shopkeeper, sixteen years of 
age, and slapped the latter’s face. The Indian youth complained to his 
employer, also an Indian, who came out of the market and assaulted the 
native boy. In the tussle the native’s head accidentally crashed through 
the glass of a shop window, and the boy received cuts behind the ears. 
It was most unfortunate that the incident happened at the rush hour of 
the day, when both natives and Indians were filling the streets and side- 
walks, trying to get on buses homeward bound. The natives saw an 
adult Indian roughly handling a native child, and they also saw blood. 
A riot started, and every Indian in sight was in danger of his life. Order 
was not restored until late that night, and then on the following day 
rioting broke out once more. The next night was a night of horror. The 
District Commandant of Police reported to the investigating com- 
mission :* 

Homes were now being burnt by the score, almost all the Indians not evacuated 
from the Booth Road area were either killed, burnt to death, or left dying. While 
the men were clubbed to death, Indian women and young girls were raped by 
the infuriated natives. This state of arson and looting continued throughout the 
night, and when further military and naval reinforcements arrived, many in- 


stances occurred where the forces had to resort to the use of firearms to protect 
life and property. 


Why did the natives attack Indians and not Europeans? The answer 
may be found in one or more of the following attitudes: (1) accumulated 
resentment at the rising costs of foodstuffs which natives ordinarily 
buy at Indian stores; (2) jealousy of certain Indian privileges, such as 
trading licenses, freedom from passes, etc.; (3) the anti-Indian agitation 
carried on by some European newspapers; (4) the belief that the Indians 
were unable to protect themselves (Indians are forbidden to carry 





® Maurice Webb and Kenneth Kirkwood, “The Durban Riots and After,” 
Johannesburg: South African Institute of Race Relations, 1949. 
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weapons of any kind); and (5) the general hostility of Europeans 
toward the Asiatic population, which led the natives to think that they 
could attack the Indians with a minimum of risk. 

After most of the riots were over, the loss of life and property was 
officially reported: deaths—142 (1 European, 50 Indians, 87 natives, 
4 of undetermined race; injured—1,087 (32 Europeans, 11 coloured, 
541 natives, 503 Indians; of those injured 58 later died) ; buildings 
destroyed—1 factory, 58 stores, 247 dwellings; buildings damaged—2 
factories, 652 stores, 1,285 dwellings. Deaths and injuries among natives 
were due in large measure to the bullets of the police and military and 
the defensive tactics of some Indians. To add to the confusion, there 
was the panicky condition of thousands of refugees who fled in terror 
from their homes. 

Obviously, the outbreak was a symptom of deep-seated social dis- 
order. Behind these interracial conflicts in South Africa are widespread 
poverty, race discrimination, inability to rise in the economic and social 
scale according to one’s ability and energy, and failure to participate in 
the shaping of governmental policies. 

The way to free South African society from dangerous race tensions 
and to remove the threat of other riots similar to the Durban disaster 
may be found, it is said, in the development of an intelligent, cooperative 
attitude on the part of the European electorate—a small minority of 
the total population, but a minority that is not sufficiently enlightened 
to take the necessary steps.* 


*Editor’s Note: The second and concluding part of this paper will be published 
in the next issue of this Journal. It deals with the Bantus and English-Afrikaner 
relationships. 





VALUES IN THE INTERCULTURAL 
WORKSHOP 


TANNER G. DUCKREY 
School District of Philadelphia 

The glowing tributes recently paid a five-star general returning from 
Japan on the changes that he had effected in the customs and practices of 
eighty million people give indication of the rapidity with which many 
people believe “human nature’’ can be changed. In the short period of a 
decade a “militaristic, fanatic’? people have become a “peace-loving, 
democratically minded” nation. It is possible that most Americans tended 
toward the extremes in their World War II evaluation of the Japanese 
people, and are just as extreme in their evaluation of the emotional and 
social change that has taken place. However, they are quite correct in 
their observation that individuals and group relationships can be changed. 

Probably we greatly overestimate the changes in the minds and hearts 
of people that can be brought about by military power or physical force. 
Our faith in education, however, is not naive. The social sciences have 
much to say about how human behavior can be channeled in constructive 
ways. Io date, research in the sciences has been largely dedicated to the 
advancement of the frontiers of our knowledge but has, to an extent, 
neglected the discovery of ways of implementing the resources of the 
social sciences in the practical day-to-day living of people. 

There is urgent need to improve the quality of human relations among 
the various groups that make up our country, not only because of our 
continuing need for a strong and virile democratic way of life at home, 
but because of the crucial part that we play today in world affairs. The 
findings of the social sciences must be translated into materials and pro- 
grams that can be used in schools, colleges, and community institutions 
devoted to the improvement of intercultural relations. This is the 
challenge to education as we begin the last half of a violent century. 

Few things are more obvious in our present society than the prevalence 
and intensity of hostility among various types of social groups. All of us 
are deeply affected by these crosscurrents of intergroup conflict and hos- 
tility. 

In recent years the social scientists have added much to our under- 
standing of human behavior and group interaction. These understandings 
are coming from many separate disciplines, but they have not been fully 


integrated in terms of their total impact on man. Like the ancient 
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Chinese, we have for the most part kept these findings in separate and 
distinct strands. In times of crisis, whether we were faced with con- 
flicts of groups in a community or in the nations of the world, we have 
never felt that we had time to draw the strands together and bring our 
findings to bear on the situation at hand. As a result, group conflicts, 
religious purges, race riots, and wars have left with us more and more 
dificult problems to solve. 

The redeeming quality of life, however, is that man can learn new 
ways of behaving and relating himself to others. Scientific findings 
divided for purposes of research can be reassembled for purposes of inter- 
pretation and application to the affairs of man. Nothing that one social 
scientist has to say about man is unrelated to what another has to say. 
What they all have to say is important in creating a community fit for 
the nature of man. This becomes one of the main purposes of the work- 
shop in human relations. 

A workshop in intercultural relations carves out specific areas of 
human relations for more careful attention. Intercultural or intergroup 
education is the intentional effort through education to develop in people 
an understanding of the total cultural pattern of American life, its 
diversities and its common ideals. It attempts to create a respect among 
people for one another and for the group to which each belongs. It 
attempts to set up, cooperatively, democratic living and working condi- 
tions among people of different faiths, racial strains, nationality back- 
grounds, and socioeconomic conditions. 

The Intercultural Workshop is a comparatively new educational 
activity to achieve these ends. It takes its rise from communities in many 
parts of the country where individuals feel vaguely or directly a concern 
about specific aspects of present or developing patterns of group relation- 
ships. These may be problems arising in classroom or school or coming 
from the enveloping community. Indications of growing prejudices or 
crystallized attitudes toward certain groups in the community may be 
the problem on which help is needed. Frequently, the way in which 
discrimination in housing, police practices, educational offerings, or in- 
stitutional practices is affecting individuals, groups, and the larger com- 
munity becomes the impelling factor in workshop attendance. 

The individuals affected by these individual or group maladjustments 
may feel inadequate in information, skills, or techniques to accomplish 
desirable change. Their basic assumptions may need rethinking or their 
goals need clarification. It is at this point that they may seek the encour- 
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agement of others in a common quest. What is more desirable than that 
large numbers of people throughout America be engaged at this time 
in seeking ways in which understanding and cooperation among groups 
may be built and conflict between groups resolved ? 

When people engaged in this pursuit come together in the workshop, 
each brings his unique cultural conditioning, his particular set of prob- 
lems sharply or poorly defined, his framework of values, his personal 
satisfactions, and his unrealized goals. The workshop with its varied 
membership gives opportunity for the individual with specific problems 
to throw them into the framework of a larger concern for the inter- 
cultural problems of mankind. Gradually he is fitted to work out his 
own problem with deeper understanding of its real significance. 

Psychology, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, genetics, and other 
sciences have already explored many of the facets of these problems and 
have contributed ideas which must be coordinated into a unified science 
of behavior. These findings can then be brought to bear on the practical 
problems of group relationships posed by the workshop participants. The 
social sciences must be put to work by people of skill, intelligence, and 
sensitivity if they are to contribute to constructive social change. In the 
absence of this the facts of science are like so many building blocks with- 
out an architect. In the words of Edward Arlington Robinson, “. . .We 
know the truth has been told over the world a thousand times, but we 
have no ears to listen yet to more than fragments of it.” 

The individual must be driven or excited in order to learn. The 
atmosphere of the workshop furnishes this interplay of excitement and 
drive toward learning, and its permissive nature gives opportunity for 
this learning to be fixed into behavior. Each workshop participant is 
engaged in working out problems that are real to him and for which 
he is seeking a solution. In the democratic atmosphere of the workshop 
the participants ask each other many important questions. Discussion 
within the group helps in clarifying what the real problems are. In the 
refinement of these problems the individual finds many which are com- 
mon to the group. The group helps by bringing into focus the ideas and 
feelings that they have developed from their rich and varied backgrounds 
which may be helpful in meeting and handling the various problems 
presented. New light is shed on old problems as staff members, con- 
sultants, and workshop participants probe beneath the surface, stimulate 
new ways of thinking about their problems, contribute some new findings 
from research, and suggest various alternatives. Staff members do not 
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“teach” in the conventional sense of the term but assist and guide the 
participants in the development of proper intellectual tools and emotional 
attitudes for analyzing and handling their problems. 

The quality of experiencing in the workshop can be such that the 
spirit of the participants “grows more noble and refined.” The workshop 
stresses firsthand experience. Shared living by individuals representing 
many different groups is of inestimable value in an appreciation of the 
emotional component of living. It seems to increase sensitivity to human 
and social values. It helps in an understanding of the complex set of 
social relationships in which all of us live. Through it, members of the 
group enter imaginatively into the lives of others. 


I will tear your eyes out and place them instead of mine 

And you will tear my eyes out and place them instead of yours, 
Then I will look at you with your eyes 

And you will look at me with mine. 


It is said that anthropologists try to become a part of the people they 
are learning about. Talking with people is generally more rewarding 
than talking about them. Like anthropologists, in a workshop rich and 
poor, employer and employee, Negro and white, Jew and Gentile, Mexi- 
can-American or Oriental-American learn much from each other. They 
are helped in understanding, appreciating, or effecting changes in the 
culture through this face-to-face contact. 

Teachers talking to teachers about educational problems may be 
neither as rewarding nor as stimulating as when teachers meet with 
representatives of the many groups that make up community life—people 
from social and civic agencies, from labor and business, from government, 
from churches and lay people of the community. Working together, they 
are better able to assess the community forces that are active in the life 
of individuals or groups. Utilizing the wealth of information that is 
brought by each participant from the social sciences, they work together 
more realistically on problems that matter. 

The ultimate value of the workshop is achieved when the participants 
are able to return to their own communities, greatly encouraged and 
strengthened in an understanding of their own problems and in their 
ability to handle them more intelligently. When two or more participants 
return to the same community, there are mutual encouragement and 
greater opportunity to put into practice the things they have found most 


desirable. 
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An example of this is seen in eight participants who recently returned 
to Philadelphia from the summer workshops in various colleges. ‘These 
teachers combined forces and are serving in a very real way to direct 
into constructive channels the efforts of a large number of other teachers 
and administrators who had become aware of their important role in the 
improvement of intercultural relations. The activity of this larger group 
is not confined to their individual classrooms or schools but is reaching 
out into the wider community. They are helping to guide schools and 
community agencies that have a concern for sounder programs and more 
meaningful intercultural activities. Other former workshoppers are 
assisting a local university in the development of the first Human Re- 
lations Center in this immediate area. As when a pebble is dropped into 
a quiet pool, the circles move out farther and farther. 

Participants from Intercultural Workshops return with a new in- 
tellectual, emotional, and spiritual vantage point. They are equipped 
with greater confidence and the ability and techniques necessary to help 
effect changes in the social and institutional patterns of their own com- 
munities. I’o date, this has been just a trickle, but, year after year, the 
Intercultural Workshop is becoming more and more a force for good, 
not only in the larger communities of America but in the small villages 
and the most isolated areas of the country. This is helping to build that 
essential unity that makes democracy live. 
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SOME GROUP DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES 
OF ADULT WHITE SOUTHERNERS TOWARD 
NEGROES AND JEWS* 


E. TERRY PROTHRO 
American University of Beirut 


OTHA KING MILES 
Centenary College, Louisiana 


Although it is generally recognized that prejudice in the Deep South 
presents a serious problem for social science, studies of Southern popula- 
tions have been made much less frequently than have those of other 
populations. Moreover, the investigators who have drawn samples from 
the South have almost always used college students as the subjects of 
their inquiries. It would therefore seem important to examine the cor- 
relates of prejudice in a sample drawn from the adult population of the 
Deep South. Such a study can provide basic information on group dif- 
ferences in attitudes of adults and also check some of the findings which 
have been obtained with college samples. 

In a study of some of the ethnic attitudes of a sample of 652 white 
students from six Louisiana colleges, Prothro and Jensen! found that 
women were more favorable toward minority groups than were men. 
Their observation agreed with those of other investigators? of Southern 
college students. They found no evidence in Louisiana of a relationship 
between socioeconomic status and attitude, and inconclusive evidence for 
more favorable attitudes among urban than among rural residents. Sims 
and Patrick® found no relationship between attitude toward Negroes 
and either place of residence or socioeconomic status. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that college students dwell—at least temporarily—in a 
single community and that they represent a restricted range of the socio- 
economic scale. It seems probable that there may be differences in the 
attitudes of various groups which are not revealed by studies of college 


students. 


*This research was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, and we wish to express our appreciation 
to the Foundation. 

1 E. T. Prothro and J. A. Jensen, “Group Differences in Ethnic Attitudes of 
Louisiana College Students,” Sociology and Social Research, 34:252-58, 1950. 

2 V. M. Sims and J. R. Patrick, “Attitudes toward the Negro of Northern 
and Southern College Students,” Journal of Social Psychology, 7:192-204, 1936; 
G. Turbeville and R. E. Hyde, “A Selected Sample of Attitudes of Louisiana 
State University Students toward the Negro,” Soctal Forces, 24:447-50, 1946. 

3 Op. cit. 
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In this study we have examined the attitudes toward Negroes and 
Jews of 380 middle-class white Louisianians to determine whether any 
differences in attitude were associated with differences in age, sex, income, 
amount of education, or place of residence. We have also compared the 
responses of these adults with those of college students from the same 
state. 

Procedure. Subjects were 380 adults from the state of Louisiana. 
‘They were obtained by administering a questionnaire to members of 
various civic and fraternal organizations at regular meetings of the 
groups. Ihe organizations were located in sixteen municipalities scattered 
throughout the state. An effort was made to select organizations whose 
members would provide a sample of middle-class white adults. Replies 
on the personal data sheets suggest that this aim was fairly well realized, 
although it is possible that members of those organizations which co- 
operated in the survey were less prejudiced than members of those 
organizations which could not or would not cooperate. It was necessary 
to secure the cooperation of the leader of each group that participated, 
and some of the chairmen who were approached were not willing or 
able to cooperate. For this reason, it is possible that the sample inade- 
quately represents the more prejudiced groups, which resist “intrusion” 
into their beliefs and attitudes.* 

Part One of the questionnaire was a personal data sheet. From the 
replies on this sheet we were able to ascertain the type of sample that 
had been obtained. The median reported income was $4,000 annually ; 
21 per cent of the subjects reported incomes of less than $3,000 and the 
same number reported earning $6,000 or more. The median age was 35; 
median years of education, two years of college. Approximately one 
third reported that they lived in a “rural” area when “rural”? was de- 
fined as a town of fewer than 2,500 inhabitants. The sample was almost 
equally divided between men and women. All subjects reported on here 
indicated that they were white Christians and either natives of Louisiana 
or natives of adjoining states and residents of Louisiana for at least 
ten years. 

Part Two of the questionnaire contained Forms A and B of the 
Grice-Remmers generalized attitude scale® with Jews and Negroes 


+ Cf. T. W. Adorno, Eise Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levison, and R. N. 
Sanford, The dutheritartan Personality (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), 
p. 24. 

5 H. H. Grice, “The Construction and Validation of a Generalized Scale 
Designed to Measure Attitude toward Defined Groups,” Bulletin, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Studies in Higher Education, 26 :37-46, 1934. 
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specified as the groups to be rated. These scales are of the Thurstone 
type, with a value of 6 as the mid-point. 

Results. The results obtained are summarized in Table 1. For the 
entire sample the mean score of attitude toward the Jew is 6.5, which 
is slightly above the mid-point or “neutral” point. The mean score on the 
scale of attitude toward the Negro was 4.6, which is clearly in the “un- 
favorable” range. With Louisiana college students Prothro and Jensen® 
found means of 7.4 and 5.5, respectively. The adults, then, are markedly 
less favorable toward both Jew and Negro than are the college students. 
These differences are statistically significant at the 1 per cent level. (On 
the scale of attitude toward the Jew, t is 7.83; on the scale of attitude 
toward the Negro, t is 5.49.) 

The women in our sample held more favorable attitudes toward both 
the Negro and the Jew than did the men. The difference between the 
sexes was somewhat greater on the scale of attitude toward the Negro 
than it was on the scale of attitude toward the Jew. The difference on 
the Negro scale is 0.7, which is statistically significant at the 1 per cent 
level (t — 3.17). The difference on the Jew scale was 0.4, which is 
significant at the 5 per cent level (t = 2.14). Our findings with respect 
to the influence of sex on attitude are therefore in agreement with those 
obtained with college students in Louisiana and in other states. 

Those respondents who were 50 or more years of age held less favor- 
able attitudes toward both minority groups than did those respondents 
who were less than 50 years old. On the Negro scale the mean score of 
all subjects from 20 through 49 years of age was 4.7; the mean score for 
those who were 50 or more years of age was 4.0. This difference of 0.7 
is significant at the 5 per cent level (t = 2.39). On the Jew scale the 
mean score of the subjects under 50 was 6.7; the mean for those 50 or 
over was 5.9. This difference of 0.8 is significant at the | per cent level 
(t = 2.96). It can be seen from an examination of Table 1 that the 
differences in attitudes of the age groups from 20 through 49 are slight 
and insignificant. 

Our urban residents had somewhat more favorable attitudes toward 
both minority groups than did our rural residents. The differences may 
have been attributable to chance, however, for the critical ratios are so 
small in each instance that they do not quite meet the requirements for 
significance at the 5 per cent level of confidence. The study by Prothro 


8 Op. cit. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MEAN Scores OF SELECTED Groups oF LOUISIANA 
ADULTS ON THURSTONE-IT yPpE ATTITUDE SCALES 








9 ide att 





Attitude toward Jews Attitude toward Negroes 
No. _Mean_ Std. Dev. No. Mean Std. Dev. 

Sex ; 

ice 1922 63 185 192 3 2.09 

OS Ee ee 188 6.7 1.77 188 5.0 2.21 
Age group 

I iitigil Seastinssitedinacaite 152 6.9 2.20 152 4.7 2.38 

EER eee cee 102 6.5 1.13 102 4.6 1.81 

er are 60 6.8 1.57 60 5.1 2.31 

50 and over.............. 51 5.9 1.78 51 4.0 1.91 
Residence 

| SSCS 247 6.5 1.79 247 4.9 2.37 

ROSES Eee 118 6.2 1.88 118 4.5 1.86 
Annual income 

Below 3,000............. 74 6.9 1.75 73 4.9 1 

3,000-3,999............. 106 6.4 2.50 105 4.7 2 

4,000-4,999_ 0. 54 6.4 1.85 55 4.7 

5,000-5,999............... 46 6.6 1.70 46 4.7 2.05 

6,000 and over......... 72 6.2 1.76 74 4.1 2.07 
Education 

Less than 4 years of 

high school........... 31 5.8 2.06 32 4.0 2.05 
4 years of 
high school........... 75 6.5 1.73 74 4.4 2.07 

1-3 years of college.. 137 6.5 1.76 139 4.6 2.24 

4 years college.......... 110 6.7 1.62 108 5.0 2.29 
ALL SUBJECTSs............. 380 6.5 1.78 380 4.6 2.15 





and Jensen of Louisiana college students yielded approximately the same 
result—urban residents had higher scores, but the difference was not a 
significant one. 

With respect to relationship between estimated annual income and 
attitude toward minorities, the outstanding finding is that the group 
earning more than $6,000 annually had the highest mean attitude score 
on each scale. The difference between these two income groups on the 
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Jew scale is 0.7, which is significant at the 2 per cent level (t == 2.42). 
The difference on the Negro scale is 0.8, which is significant at the 5 
per cent level (t == 2.25). The less favorable attitude toward these 
minority groups of persons earning high income is not produced artificial- 
ly by the greater age of these persons. A tabulation of the age of those 
persons estimating their income at $6,000 or more revealed that the 
distribution was normal, with a median age at 40.5. We therefore can 
conclude that the relationship between income and attitude is not pro- 
duced by a close relationship between age and attitude. 

There is some relationship between attitude and the amount of formal 
education one has received. Those persons with less than four years of 
high school training had the least favorable attitudes, and those with four 
years of college work had the most favorable attitudes on both scales. 
The difference between the two groups on each of the scales is significant 
at the 5 per cent level. On the Negro scale t is 2.20; on the Jew scale 
t is 2.33. 

An examination of all the data presented in Table 1 will reveal a 
very close relationship between the mean scores of each group on the 
two scales. Those age, sex, education, and income groups which have 
comparatively favorable attitudes toward one minority have compara- 
tively favorable attitudes toward the other minority. Those groups 
which are least favorably disposed toward one minority are least favor- 
ably disposed toward the other. One possible explanation for this relation- 
ship is that the attitudes of individuals are generalized, that some per- 
sonalities are more prejudiced and others more tolerant. The individual 
whose attitude toward the Jew was unfavorable, then, would also have 
an unfavorable attitude toward Negroes. Thus, there would be some 
relationship between group means because of the relationship between 
each individual’s scores on the two scales. The work of Adorno et al.? 
presents strong evidence for generalized attitudes and defends the thesis 
that the source of these cognitive trends is the deeper personality struc- 
ture. There is, however, an alternative possibility. The source of general- 
ized attitudes may be the group social norms. Thus, if one group has a 
tolerant attitude toward minorities and another is hostile toward them 
(for either contemporary or remote historical reasons), we would expect 
the members of those groups to show generalized attitude tendencies so 
long as they conformed to group norms. Then samples which drew from 
many groups would show correlations between attitude toward one 


7 Op. cit. 
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minority and attitude toward another. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
determine from our data whether the “underlying personality” or the 
“social norm” explanation is more adequate. 

Conclusions. We have attempted to determine the attitude toward 
Jews and Negroes of 380 representative white adults from Louisiana. 
Our results seem to warrant the following assertions about such a group: 

1. The adults have a less favorable attitude toward both Jews and 
Negroes than do college students. 

2. Among the adults, as among Louisiana college students, women are 
more favorable toward both Jews and Negroes than are men. 

3. Those persons who are more than 50 years of age are less favorable 
toward both Negroes and Jews than are those who are less than 50. 

4. Those persons whose annual income was less than $3,000 in 1950 
are more favorable toward both Negroes and Jews than are those whose 
annual income was more than $6,000. 


5. Those persons with 4 years of college training are more favorable 
toward both Jews and Negroes than are those with less than 4 years 
of high school training. 

6. Those groups (age, sex, education, income) with relatively favor- 
able attitudes toward one minority group have relatively favorable 
attitudes toward the other, while those with unfavorable attitudes toward 
one are unfavorable toward the other. 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS* 


REISHA FORSTAT 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The presence of an increasing number of international students on 
college and university campuses indicates a problem which should be 
of concern to sociologists as well as educators. Adjustment to campus 
life is a common problem for all students entering a university, but it 
is more difficult for a student from a foreign country, who is handicapped 
by language difficulties, unfamiliar customs and mores, and a more acute 
financial problem. The aim of this study was to try to discover these 
adjustment problems of international students by studying the following 
questions: (1) In what specific areas dq international students encounter 
difficulties? (2) Does a correlation exidt between length of residence 
in the United States and the number of problems a student has? (3) 
What other factors beside length of residence bear a relationship to the 
number of problems of international students ? 

A revised version of a questionnaire by Peterson and Neumeyer! was 
sent by the author to 201 international students at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. A total of 182, or 90 per cent, completed and re- 
turned them. The distribution of personal data indicated the following 
information: 

The range of ages was from 17 to 53 years, with a mean age of 25.5; 
of the group 171 were males; 74 per cent of the men and 50 per cent 
of the women were single; of the total number 104 were graduate stu- 
dents, 71 undergraduates, and 7 unclassified; 12 major fields of study 
were represented, with 104 engineering students, 40 science students, 22 
agriculture students, and 16 others. 


*The present article is based on a study directed by Dwight W. Culver, De- 
partment of Sociology, Purdue University. Mr. Koenig, Adviser to Foreign stu- 
dents at Purdue University, was also very helpful in giving information and 
suggestions for conducting this study. Dr. Kossack and Mr. Mason of the statistics 
department of Purdue offered valuable assistance in preparing the data for 
statistical analysis and in interpretation of the data. 

1 James A. Peterson and Martin H. Neumeyer, “Problems of Foreign Students,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 32:787-92, March-April 1948. (The purpose of 
the present study was not to verify or negate the findings of the previous one, 
but to try to find additional data, as well as to study the more homogeneous 
population found in a single university.) 
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Thirty-seven countries were represented, the top six being Canada, 
China, Turkey, India, Norway, and Venezuela; 28 religions were 
represented, with 35 Catholics, 64 Protestants, 8 Jews, 35 others, and 
40 reporting no religion; 84 students had been here less than 2 years, 
94 were here from 2 to 5 years, and 3 had been here 5 years or more. 
One was unaccounted for. 

Twenty-seven students were working for all of their income, 51 
were financed by their family, 69 had a combination of financial re- 
sources, and 35 reported other financial resources. 

A check list of problems, composed of 30 items to be checked as having 
caused “very great trouble,” “trouble,” “little trouble,” or “no trouble,” 
was included in the questionnaire, and Table 1 indicates the questions 
(listed in rank order of frequency?) and the number of weighted re- 
sponses in each category. Weighting was done in the following manner: 
a reply, or checkmark, in the “very great trouble” column was assigned 
4 points, a reply in the “trouble” column 3 points, etc. Thus, e.g., item 
3, “reciting or speaking in class’ was checked 16 times in column 1, 38 
times in column 2, 42 times in column 3, and 86 times in column 4. 

A “problem score’ was computed for each individual in a similar 
manner: the replies to the 30 questions were weighted (as above)—4 
points for a check in the “‘very great trouble” column, 3 for the “trouble” 
column, etc. In this way it was possible to arrive at a numerical score for 
cach student, with a possible range of 30 to 120 points. The actual range 
of “problem scores” was from 30 to 81 points. 











TABLE 1 
CHECK List oF PRoBLEMS: WEIGHTED SCoRES 
It ped Troubl Little No 
—_ Trouble roudl€ Trouble Trouble 
Finding suitable dates......................-.......--. 168 96 34 91 
Being permitted to work by 
the immigration office..................-....------ 156 87 46 91 
Reciting or speaking in class....................... 64 114 84 86 
eee E Ee 80 96 84 88 
Having enough funds for 
OS EET ATMO 64 87 86 94 
i, TEE abciliniats 60 90 80 97 
Finding adequate housing........................... 52 81 82 101 








2 This rank order was determined by adding together the number of weighted 
responses in the “very great trouble” and “trouble” columns and arranging them 
from highest to lowest. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 








Getting visa extended when 

doing part-time work.....................-...--.- 
Receiving money value in 

currency exchange....................c..cscccsssees 
Competing with American 

students for grades..................--........--.-. 
Finding part-time work..................--..--.---. 
Getting registered.....................:0..ccsesssseseee 
Understanding examination 

procedures............ Pee OP eae ete Pe 
Understanding lectures..............--.---.----+--++. 
Getting acquainted with 

American educational methods............... 
Finding eating facilities within 

I TIN ocniccisdnssciesenstiiicancslinienneniis 
Finding housing without racial or 

= eR 
Finding adequate worship 

group of own religion...................--.------- 
Being accepted in social or recreational 

groups away from campus.................-..-- 
Securing adequate counseling..................... 
Getting adequate evaluation 

Or i iechcisccidachtceceactaaiieseaidemaniiienatenbiaialiaie 
Participating freely in athletics and 

extracurricular activities................-.--.--+- 
Becoming used to American 

SE BIE Be viiinttntintincndccccnvcnnintinnss 
Feeling welcome at college 

EELS LA AR 
Part-time job interfering 

re I i aiitaiitectiiericiccecitaiinltictniiiteds 
Making personal friends of 

American students..................--:0cc---seeeee: 
Having too little time to complete 

studies, because of 

a oe 
Being accepted in a 

TT RE ne 
Understanding textbooks.....................-..--+- 
Finding adequate health and 
hospitalization facilities 
Oe Fr xissnsstciaistnionitincnidininiitindienanmiaigtiaas 


36 


12 


54 
72 
69 
45 


81 
69 


51 
51 
48 
27 


45 
33 


33 


24 
36 
30 
30 


24 
24 


44 


72 
38 


76 


78 
98 


104 


48 


46 
90 


121 
115 
113 
131 
119 


113 
108 


105 
115 
143 
145 


141 
118 


127 
132 
117 
134 
152 
135 


147 


148 
127 
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The mean problem scores and their standard deviations for students 
from the six countries represented most frequently are presented below 


in Table 2. 











TABLE 2 
MEAN Prosp_eM Scores OF STUDENTS 

Number of Mean Standard 
Country Students Score Deviation 
a 39 36.9 7.0 
TENSE Scene 10 46.0 8.5 
ESP EEREISES Re eee eae Sen 14 46.1 8.5 
RTE Ee ee oe Ne 34 53.3 12.8 
ME hice tenicpinitesanmaiiniapibiheas 18 53.7 12.2 
i lc ee nas 9 57.3 10.8 





While Table 2 lists problem scores for the six countries only, the 
responses of all students were included in sections a, b, and e below. In 
an attempt to answer the questions suggested at the beginning of the 
study, relationships between the following factors were studied: (a) 
problem scores and age of the students, (b) problem scores and length 
of residence, (c) problem scores and country of origin, (d) problem 
scores and field of study, and (e) problem scores and academic status. 
The results of the analyses follow. 

a and b. No significant correlation was found between age and prob- 
lem scores or length of residence and problem scores.* 

c. An analysis of variance of the data of Table 2 showed a significance 
of difference at the 1 per cent level, and there was a significant difference 
between the problem scores of Canadian students and those from the 
other five countries. There was also a significant difference in the mean 
problem scores between Norway and Turkey, Norway and China, 
Turkey and India, and India and China.4 





3 There was a —.10 correlation, standard error .074, between age and problem 
score, and a —.03 correlation, standard error .074, between length of residence 
and problem score. Nonlinear correlation was not found. 

4 The significant differences, indicated by the t scores found, are as follows: 


Canada and Norway—t = —3.49; Canada and India—t = —3.96; Canada 
and China—t — —6.7; Canada and Turkey—t = —6.41; and Canada and 
Venezuela—t = —3.49. Further, Norway and Turkey—t = —1.71; Norway and 
China—t — —1.66; Turkey and India—t = 1.98; and India and China— 


t = —1.97. 
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d. The scores of students from China were compared between students 
in the schools of science and various engineering fields. (China was 
chosen because of its high mean problem score, and because it had 
suficient representation.) The differences found could have occurred 
by chance alone at least 68 times in one hundred. A similar analysis of 
scores of students from Turkey revealed results below the 10 per cent 
level of significance. 

e. In comparing scores of students of graduate and undergraduate 
status, it was found that the difference between the low graduates’ and 
the high undergraduates’ scores was significant at the 1 per cent level 
(t = 2.74). Scores of freshmen and sophomores combined in comparison 
with those of graduate stu’ "ts were also significantly different (t = 
2.21). 

Finally, analysis of data was made to determine whether the ten most 
frequent problems (the first ten in Table 1) were related to country 
of origin, and it was found that country of origin is significant for stu- 
dents from China, Venezuela, and Turkey in eight of the ten most 
frequent problems, but not significant for students from Norway, India, 
and Canada. (The significance of these data was determined by the chi 
square test. ) 

Summary and conclusions. Statistical manipulations of the responses 
on the problem check list indicated the following results: The country 
of origin of foreign students and their academic status seem to be factors 
affecting the total number of adjustment problems—indicated by sig- 
nificantly different “problem scores” for students from different coun- 
tries, and between undergraduate and graduate students. However, age, 
length of time in this country, and field of study (as indicated by 
negligible correlation coefficients) do not seem to be so related. Al- 
though the ten most frequent problems were checked by students from 
all countries, they were significantly related to country of origin only in 
the case of Chinese, Turkish, and Venezuelan students. 

1. Since length of time the students have been here does not seem to 
affect their adjustment (a —.03 correlation between problem score and 
length of residence), it seems that a definite program is needed to help 
these students. Adjustment difficulties do not seem to be solved merely 
by a longer residence and longer contact with the American educational 





system. A program planned specifically to help these students must be 
designed to integrate them more fully into the social life of the univer- 
sity and the community; to help them overcome language barriers in 
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reading, reciting, and understanding English; and to assist financially 
those students who cannot work part time or have insufficient aid from 
their family or country. 

2. Since the country of origin, in the case of some of the students, 
seems to be a factor related to their high “problem score” and to their 
adjustment difficulty in specific areas, this factor should be considered 
in counseling programs. A counseling program for all foreign students 
must take into account the fact that students from China or Turkey 
may have more problems, as well as different types of problems, than 
students from Norway or India. Thus, not only should this special 
program recognize that all students might need help in adjusting, but 
also it should be individually designed to meet all possible types of prob- 
lems that may arise. Suggestions and comments of the student encounter- 
ing difficulties must be considered as pertinent, for a solution depends 
upon recognition by both student and counselor of the problems involved 
and a working-out together of the most adequate solution. 




















SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF THE 1948 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


PAUL MEADOWS 
AND 
CHARLES L. BRAUCHER 
University of Nebraska 


What are the salient social characteristics of America’s national 
political convention delegates? This question prompted a questionnaire 
survey of the members of the three national conventions in 1948. The 
following is a preliminary report of the findings. 

The temporary roll of the Republican convention listed 1,093 dele- 
gates. Every delegate was contacted by a card questionnaire, giving a 100 
per cent coverage of that convention. Of the delegates contacted 576 
returned their questionnaires, a 52.7 per cent return. The Democratic 
convention listed 1,625 delegates in their temporary roll. Of this number 
1,384 were sent questionnaires, the remainder being unquestioned because 


of insufficient mailing addresses. The 85.2 per cent coverage yielded a re-) | 


turn of 607 cards, a 43.9 per cent return. When corrected to the total | 
delegation, this makes a Democratic sample of 37.4 per cent. The roll 
call of the Progressive party convention listed 2,460 delegates. Because | 


of a lack of funds and time this total was cut approximately by one \ 


half, so that 1,257 delegates were contacted, a 51.1 per cent coverage. 
Of these, 394 returned their cards, a total of 31.3 per cent. When ad- 
justed on the basis of the total delegation, this meant a Progressive con- 
vention sample of 16 per cent. 

This paper presents a brief summary of seven social factors about 
which the delegates were questioned: age, sex, urban or rural back- 
grounds, previous convention experience, political background of family, 
school experience, and occupation. 

The delegates to the Republican National Convention were slightly 
older than the delegates to the Democratic National Convention. But 
both the Republican and Democratic delegates were markedly older 
than the delegates to the Progressive National Convention. The average 
age differences were found to be statistically significant in all cases. The 
largest percentage of Republican delegates were from 50 to 54 years old, 
the mean age being 51.7 years. Over one half of the Democratic dele- 
gates were clustered in the 40-to-50 age range, with a mean age of 49.7 
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years. Approximately one half of the Progressive delegates were found 
to be in the 20-to-30 age range, and the mean age was 36.8 years. The 
median age of the general population, as of 1947, was 30.0 years. 

In the Republican convention women delegates accounted for 10.4 
per cent of the total delegation. They had a slightly higher representation 
in the Democratic convention—11.7 per cent of the total. In the Pro- 
gressive convention women accounted for approximately one third 
(31.8%) of the total delegation. 

The rural-urban analysis indicated that the Republican delegates were 
least urban, the Democratic delegates more urban, and the Progressive 
delegates markedly urban. Approximately eight out of ten (80.3%) of 
the Republican delegates gave urban addresses, while 83.1 per cent of 
the Democrats listed urban addresses, and nine out of ten (90.7%) 
of the Progressive delegates had urban addresses. 

When the percentage of urban distribution in the three conventions 
was compared with the percentage of urban distribution in the general 
population, four significant facts were evident. (1) The South region, 
consisting of the South Atlantic, East-South Central, and West-South 
Central states, had the greatest deviation from the census percentages 
in all three national conventions. (2) The Northeast region, consisting 
of the New England and Middle Atlantic states, had the smallest de- 
viation in all three conventions. (3) The average deviation of the con- 
vention urban percentages from the census urban percentages increases 
from the Republican to the Democratic convention and from the Demo- 
cratic to the Progressive convention. (4) In each region for each con- 
vention, the percentage of urban delegates from the region is larger than 
the percentage of urban delegates in the region. 

The delegates were asked to state the number of previous national 
conventions they had attended as delegates. The analysis of previous 
convention experience showed the Democratic delegates to be the most 
experienced, with an average of .92 previous convention experiences as 
delegates. The Republican delegates were the next most experienced, 
with three fourths of a convention experience per delegate. The least 
experienced delegates, from the standpoint of previous convention experi- 
ence, were those attending the Progressive convention, with an average 
of .21 convention experience per delegate. 

In considering the frequency distribution of previous convention ex- 
perience, the Democrats had the greatest proportion of experienced 
delegates, with 39.4 per cent of them having attended at least one 
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previous national convention as a delegate. The Republicans were the 
next most experienced group, with 33.5 per cent reporting previous 
experience as delegates. The Progressives were the least experienced in 
this sense, with 8.7 per cent reporting that they had been delegates in 
the past to some convention. 

There was a marked tendency for both the Republican and Democratic 
delegates to follow the family political line. About four out of five 
(79.9% ) of the Republicans reported that their fathers were Republican ; 
13.7 per cent marked the father in the Democratic column. In the 
Democratic convention 77.4 per cent of the delegates’ fathers were 
Democrats, and 14.0 per cent of them were Republicans. Four signifi- 
cant facts characterize the family political backgrounds of the delegates 
to the Progressive convention, First, no one political party claims the 
loyalty of a majority of either the fathers or mothers of Progressive 
delegates. Second, the Democratic party claims the loyalty of the largest 
proportion of the Progressive group, with 38 per cent of the fathers and 
36.8 per cent of the mothers belonging to the Democratic party. The 
next largest proportion of the parents of the Progressive group belong 
to the Republican party—30.9 per cent of the fathers Republican, 24 
per cent of the mothers. Third, there is a marked increase over the 
Republican and Democratic proportions in the number of parents who 
have belonged to a combination of two or more parties. Fourth, there 
is a greater proportion of parents of Progressive delegates who do not 
belong to a political party than that found in both the Republican and 
Democratic conventions. 

In analyzing the school experience of the delegates, it was found that 
Republican delegates had the highest educational level, with an average 
of 15.5 school years per person. The Democratic group had a slightly 
lower average of 15.3 school years. The average educational level in 
the Progressive convention was 14.8 years per delegate. The difference 
between the Republican and Democratic educational averages is not 
statistically significant; however, the difference between the two party 
averages and the Progressive average was. It was found, moreover, that 
there were differences in the percentage of college education: 83.6 per 
cent of the Republicans reported “some,” 79.9 per cent of the Democrats 
and 76.1 per cent of the Progressives answered “some.’’ Less than half 
(49.1%) of the Progressives reported four years of college, while 61.1 
per cent and 58.3 per cent of the Republicans and Democrats respectively 
had reached this level. Nationally, delegates to the three conventions 
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were better educated than the general public: the median number of 
years of school attended by convention members was 15.6, for the nation 
(in 1947) it was 9.5. 

The occupational analysis produced a marked contrast between the 
percentage of delegates engaged in a given occupational group and the 
percentage of the general population engaged in the same category. 
Approximately one half of the Republican and Democratic delegates 
(46.9% and 49.9% respectively) and nearly one third (32.7%) of the 
Progressive delegates belong to the professional and semiprofessional 
group. However, of the general labor force only 7 per cent belongs to 
this group. At the other extreme, the six “lower level’ occupations— 
clerical, sales workers, craftsmen, operatives, service workers, and 
laborers—account for 69.6 per cent of the general labor force, while 
8.9 per cent of the Republican delegates, 10.2 per cent of the Democratic 
delegates, and 22.6 per cent of the Progressive delegates are employed 
in these occupational groups. Farmers make up 12.5 per cent of the 
general labor force, but they comprise 5.7 per cent of the Republican 
convention, 4.4 per cent of the Democratic, and 2.8 per cent of the 
Progressive delegates. 

A breakdown of the convention delegations into twelve selected oc- 
cupations shows the following percentage distributions. Lawyers and 
judges accounted for 37.7 per cent of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic delegations and 6.8 per cent of the Progressive convention. This 
occupation ranked first in both the Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions and third in the Progressive group. The second largest oc- 
cupational group in both the Republican and Democratic gatherings 
consisted of business executives, managers, bankers, and proprietors, and 
accounted for 21.8 per cent and 18.8 per cent respectively of the total 
delegations. This group ranked fourth in the Progressive convention, 
with 6.6 per cent of the delegates included in it. The highest-ranking 
“occupational” group in the Progressive convention were “students,” 
who composed 10.4 per cent of the total. This particular representation 
made up 0.2 per cent of the Republicans and 0.5 per cent of the Demo- 
crats. The second highest occupational group in the Progressive conven- 
tion were the labor leaders and officials. They composed 7.9 per cent 
of the Progressive delegation and 1 per cent of the Democratic delega- 
tion; there were apparently none in the Republican convention. Other 
occupations not previously mentioned, which ranked relatively high 
among the Republican delegations, are real estate and insurance men, 
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farmers and ranchers, and governmental service workers (including 
local, state, and federal government workers). Among the Democratic 
delegates, high-ranking occupations not previously mentioned are govern- 
mental service workers, real estate and insurance men, newspaper men, 
and farmers and ranchers. In the Progressive convention those occupa- 
tions not previously mentioned but which were prevalent are educators, 
technical engineers, writers (other than newspapermen ), and clergymen. 

Some tentative conclusions may be stated on the basis of data collected 
in this survey. None of the three national political conventions accurately 
represented the age groups of the general populations, the number of 
women voters, the rural people, nor the educational level or occupational 
groups of the nation. The composite convention delegate probably looks 
something like this: a married man and father, about 45 or 50 years old, 
who lives in a city and is a white-collar worker (most likely a lawyer 
or businessman), with some college education. He accepts the political 
philosophy of his parents. 





TOWARD SYSTEMATIC ANALYSES OF 
COMMUNITY RESEARCH DATA 


HAROLD MENDELSOHN 
Department of Scientific Research 
American Jewish Committee, New York 


Social researchers have long been acquainted with two approaches to 
community research: that of the psychocultural school and the orienta- 
tion of the “structuralists.”' The psychocultural group approaches the 
study of communities in terms of their total impact on personality, as, 
for example, in the studies on “national character” conducted by 
Benedict, Gorer, and Mead. The structural emphasis, on the other hand, 
is confined to the impact of various social structures, particularly those 
of class, on social behavior, as in the researches of the Lynds, Warner, 
and West. 

To the anthropologists of the psychocultural school, the individual 
represents the integration of patterns of total culture. The total culture 
is reflected in the behavior of individuals, making it unnecessary for the 
investigator to concern himself with the problem of social stratification. 

The concern of the psychoculturalists with holistic social phenomena 
has brought forth criticisms with which we are all familiar. It is argued 
that one cannot make categorical statements about entire nations or com- 
munities without relating them to class, regional, and other structural 
contexts. Similarly, the problem of representative sampling is continually 
brought to the fore. 

The theoretic orientation of the structural approach is summed up by 
Hollingshead, who indicates that it proceeds on 


1 By community, we take it, is meant a group of individuals who live together 
in face-to-face interrelationships and share all the conditions of living. See Robert 
MaclIver and Charles Page, Society; An Introductory Analysis (New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1949), p. 9. Also George P. Murdock, C. S. Ford, 
A. E. Hudson, R. Kennedy, L. W. Simmons, and J. W. M. Whiting, “Outline 
of Cultural Materials,” Yale University Anthropological Studies, 2:29, 1945. 

The author is aware of the various approaches to community research. Be- 
cause of current usage of the two approaches mentioned, he is focusing on them. 
For detailed discussions of the various orientations in community research see 
A. B. Hollingshead, “Community Research: Development and Present Condition,” 
American Sociological Review, 13:2:136-43, April 1948, and John Bennett, “The 
Study of Cultures, A Survey of Technique and Methodology in Field Work,” 
American Soctological Review, 13:6 :672-89, December 1948. 

2 See Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, “A Critique of Culture- 
Personality Writings,” 4 merican Sociological Review, 15:5:587-99, October 1950; 
A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948, revised 
edition; and Frederick Stephan, “Sampling,” American Journal of Sociology, 
45 :-4:371-75, January 1950. 
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the assumption that inhabitants of a community are aware of differences between 
themselves which are of such importance to them that their interpersonal rela- 
tions are organized into horizontally differentiated structures. These distribute 
the population in social space in such a way that the persons so distributed per- 
form the necessary functions associated with community life; but each stratified 
segment lives in significantly different ways from the other strata in the system. 
It is assumed, further, that the essence of community life may be caught by 
studying the structure of social relations.3 


As a consequence of this orientation, the structuralists come in for 
their share of criticism. The fundamental argument offered is that 


theoretical problems which immediately rise from such an assumption of the 
identity of the local community with the national life are that modern industrial 
society is characterized by, among other things, regional specializations, local 
differentiation, impersonality, and mobility. These are factors which cannot 
by definition exist on the level of the local community. To this extent, Jonesville 
cannot be taken as America. Any satisfactory theoretical conception of stratification 
in the mass society must, therefore, allow not only for its local impact, but also 
for its significance in the patterns of the larger society.4 


Another criticism hurled at the structuralists is that in their extensive 
use of quantitative sampling techniques they have fallen into analyzing 
their data in terms of a priori sampling categories (analysis by cross- 
tabulation). 

And so the battle goes on. Using the conceptual schemes outlined 
above, community researchers have not yet succeeded in making the link 
between what may be termed status culture and total culture. Without 
this link community data remain vague and incomplete. To cite a case 
in point, one can relate a custom such as two pugilists shaking hands 
before a boxing bout to the total cultural framework of “good sports- 
manship” in the United States. Thus, without relating this apparently 
isolated piece of behavior to a more general cultural framework, the 
researcher could not interpret what at first glance appears to be a para- 
dox, namely, the shaking of hands before proceeding to pummel each 
other. However, to interpret such behavior as an index of good sports- 
manship and conclude that good sportsmanship is intrinsic to American 
culture is not sufficient in itself. We do not know how these men would 
behave were they not giving a public performance, we get no insight 
into bullyism, nor do we know the dynamics of cheating, “throwing” 
games, etc. From this fact alone, we do not know the dimensions of 


3 A. B. Hollingshead, of. cit., p. 142. 
* Paul K. Hatt, “Stratification in the Mass Society,” American Sociological 
Review, 15:12:218, April 1950. 
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sportsmanship in American society, how it is specifically related to the 
functioning systems of society, nor how it manifests itself in the specific 
behavior patterns of different groups within the society. 

Once aware of the relationship between total and status cultures, 
the community researcher can interpret these phenomena in terms of 
mutually functioning integrated patterns. Furthermore, these patterns 
manifest themselves in the personality structures of individuals and can 
be communicated. Thus, when an individual is interviewed in the course 
of a community study, he confronts the researcher with two sets of data 
which have to be analytically integrated. The researcher can accomplish 
this by sifting out common denominators. He must then proceed with 
further abstractions until he reaches the specific variables that make for 
individual differences. 

Given the two dimensions of total culture and status culture in any 
one datum, the researcher must indicate whether the datum he is 
analyzing is a reflection of actual behavior or a reflection of expected or 
ideal behavior, or a combination of both. As we see it, all community 
data fall in any one category or combinations of the following categories :5 
(1) datum representing total culture, (2) datum representing status 
culture, (3) datum representing actual behavior (4) datum representing 
expected behavior. 

Therefore, we propose that each datum derived from a study of one 
Or more communities be punched on tabulating cards in terms of the 
categories proposed above. In writing up his study the researcher can be 
able then to indicate the relationship of any one phenomenon or set of 
phenomena to the four dimensions of culture already outlined. 

Perhaps an illustration will point up the efficacy of such a system. 

Let us suppose that a researcher in a specific community has to deal 
with the religious life of that community. From several informants he 
has heard that people in this particular town attend church services 
regularly; others deny this. After checking statistics on church attend- 
ance, interviewing ministers, going to several church services himself, 
and taking into account that we are a religiously oriented nation, the 
researcher can then proceed to use the system proposed. People who say 





5 Needless to say, before the above scheme can be utilized, a good deal of 
a priori information derived from participant observation, documentary analysis, 
historical investigation, psychological testing, etc., must be in the hands of the 
researcher. This paper is not meant to be a manual for field work procedure. 
We assume the efficacy of standard research techniques for establishing the 
criteria for the placement of data in the categories above. Essentially, we are 
here concerned with the “punch-card” and analytical phases of community 
research. 
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that church-going is the “American way” and that they themselves really 
ought to go but “‘never seem to get around to it” would be coded “AC.” 
Individuals who realize that as nonbelievers they are frowned upon by 
other members of the community because they never attend religious 
services would fall into group “BD,” and so on. 

The researcher might then formulate a hypothesis that people in the 
community under investigation are expected to attend church regularly, 
although in practice they do not. Also, although there is irregular and 
scant church attendance in this community, people nevertheless do think 
and behave in terms of Christian teachings. He might then pursue this 
hypothesis by calling on extensive use of our analytical tool. The re- 
searcher might then discover, from an analysis of his tables, that in his 
particular community individuals in power positions foster religiosity 
in the community because “it is the right thing to do,” that others think 
religion is making inroads on democratic institutions and has to be 
opposed, and that still others find solace and security in pursuing the 
religious life. 

With all these findings neatly laid before him, the researcher is then 
in the position of weighing and integrating the various dimensions of 
“religion” in this specific community. It would be as meaningless for the 
researcher to say that this community perceives the world in religious 
terms as it would be for him to tell his readers that the folks from across 
the tracks never go to church. 

In this paper we have attempted to reconcile the psychocultural ap- 
proach to community research with that practiced by the structural 
school. If community researchers will attempt to analyze and present 
their findings in terms of the multidimensional scheme discussed above, 
the heretofore antithetical forces will commence to synthesize into more 
fruitful ways of scientific investigation. 








SOCIAL DISTANCE IN POETRY 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Literature is full of social distance examples. Poetry is no exception. 
In all ages the poet has sensed social distance situations and portrayed 
them in striking language. While he has not necessarily used the socio- 
logical concept as such, he has presented the idea in more expressive 
ways than a sociologist could do. Moreover, he has encompassed a wide 
gamut of social distance variations. Sometimes he has painted a brief 
but relentless analysis of farness reactions; again, he has wielded a subtle 
social nearness brush. In all cases he has suggested interesting aspects of 
social distance for sociological consideration. 

A few examples of social nearness and social farness as described in 
verse are presented and briefly analyzed in the following paragraphs. 
They illustrate (1) personal nearness contrasted with person-group 
farness, (2) origins of personal nearness in playing fair, (3) person- 
humanity nearness, (4) abuse of group-person nearness and mutation 
resulting in extreme group-person farness, (5) origins of personal far- 
ness in wide differences in temperament and spiritual nature, (6) per- 
sonal nearness contrasted with cultural farness, (7) the mutation of 
personal nearness into a melodramatic personal farness caused by a 
sudden exhibition of personal vanity, and (8) a basic origin of social 
farness in lack of human understanding. 

Short poems are presented here because they can be handled in a 
limited space. Nearly all great poets have composed at least one long 
poem whose social distance description would in each case require an 
article of several pages for analysis.! 

1. Personal nearness contrasted with person-group farness. A striking 
picture of personal nearness is given by Ludwig Lewisohn in his short 
poem entitled ‘‘Midchannel.” The nearness grows out of intellectual 
compatibility. Conversation is not necessary and even the silences further 
the mutual enjoyment of deep-seated nearness. Out of this functional 
nearness comes freedom of the spirit from all care. Even the normal 
annoyances of life are wiped out by a common understanding of spirit. 


You and I by this lamp with these 

Few books shut out the world. Our knees 
Touch almost in this little space. 

But I am glad. I see your face. 





1 For example, Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
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The silences are long, but each 

Hears the other without speech. 

And in this simple scene there is 

The essence of all subtleties, 

The freedom from all fret and smart, 
The one sure sabbath of the heart. 


But this very nearness is a counterpart of person-group farness. To 
the extent that two persons find complete satisfaction in each other, to 
that degree do they set themselves off from the larger group of which, 
after all, they are an integral part. This nearness even creates a sense 
of helplessness with reference to exerting any great influence on the 
rest of the world. The helpless feelings grow into a kind of defiance of 
the world, and the two persons decide to concentrate on their nearness 
and build a protecting tower out of it. However, a sense of defense, 
perhaps the need for justification, comes into their reactions, and they 
indicate that out of their close union will come some good that other 
people may share. 


The world—we cannot conquer it, 

Nor change the mind of fools one whit. 
Here, and here alone do we create 
Beauty and peace inviolate; 

Here night by night and hour by hour 
We built a high impregnable tower 
Whence may shine, now and again, 

A light to light the feet of men... . 


2. Origins of personal nearness in playing fair. Personal nearness may 
be explained in terms of many antecedents. Whereas the preceding 
illustration was based in part on an intellectual sameness of interests, 
the example that follows emphasizes fair play in human relationships. 
Although the stranger is usually viewed in terms of farness, he has an 
opening wedge to an accepting relationship through honest and just 
behavior. Such conduct overcomes the handicap that is often attached 
to low estate and humble birth. Moreover, it overcomes vertical distance 
and places the plebe and the king on the same plane of acceptance or 
rejection, for sincere justice in human relationships becomes a sound 
criterion for making evident the underlying oneness of mankind. Ob- 
versely, dishonest dealing will surely relegate anyone to the limbo of 
outer farness.? 





2 Name of author not located. 
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I take no thought of my neighbor’s birth, 
Nor the way he makes his prayer. 

I'll grant him a white man’s place on earth, 
If his game is on the square. 

If he plays it straight, I’ll call him mate, 
If he cheats I'll drop him fiat, 

For each clean man is as good as I 
And a king is no more than that. 


3. Person-humanity nearness. Perhaps a rare type of social nearness 
is found in the individual who not only expresses an idealistic attitude 
toward all mankind but who at the same time is engaged in demon- 
strating his idealism. Not many people make it plain that they have 
thought through their idealistic attitudes toward all their fellows. It 
is easy to behave in the spirit of nearness toward some people but not 
toward all people. In the accompanying well-known lines from Sam 
Walter Foss in his “The House by the Side of the Road,” a person 
gives the reasons why he practices a person-humanity-wide nearness. His 
soliloquy states that he considers himself a reflection of the good and the 
bad that is in everyone. He has deflated egotistic tendencies and sees 
himself at one with the whole human race. In so doing he has no prob- 
lem in declaring his creed. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.3 


4. Abuse of group-person nearness. Another source of personal 
nearness is the recommendation of a stranger by a mutual friend. In 
“To a Thoughtless Guest” by Ann Cobb a common situation is por- 
trayed. 


Friend of our friend you came— 

The proper password here,— 

So we sang our ballads and told our tales 
To make our friend good cheer. 





3 There are no ego-involvements here. By contrast see M. Sherif and H. 
Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1947. 
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But he who takes advantage of such generous friendship will sooner 
or later be recognized and his infidelity will be thrown into a position 
of greater farness than if he had remained a stranger. To achieve con- 
fidence and then abuse it produces extreme and generally irrevocable 
farness. When an individual takes advantage of a group of people in 
this way he attacks the well-being of the group and receives utter 
condemnation. 


Don’t think us stricken deep, 
You’ll not be named again. 

Who breaks our bread, and then breaks faith, 
Is nought to mountain men. 


Mountain people are especially quick to weigh human motives and 
hence the meaning of behavior. They are untrained experts in catching 
the meaning of that which is not spoken. They are adept in reading the 
gestures of the eyes, of the corners of the mouth, of the upturned nose. 
Not only that but their sense of pride is high, they are easily offended, 
and their adverse reactions are quick, sharp, and blunt. As soon as con- 
fidence is lost a mutation in attitudes occurs and group-person nearness 
becomes in a flash group-person farness.* 


No matter how we know 
You mocked our ways and looks. 
Naught’s hidden but shall be revealed, 
Is writ in the Book of Books. 


5. Origins of personal farness in spiritual differences. Inherited varia- 
tions in temperament, far-reaching divergencies in cultural backgrounds, 
basic chasms in deep-seated likes and dislikes—all these and more may 
explain the farness in the reactions of two persons toward each other. 

These differences in outlook may be apparently overcome by Cupid’s 
arrows. Each party may recognize to a degree the distance that exists 
but be self-convinced that it will not matter. Infatuation may fool the 
unsuspecting and marriage vows be exchanged, and congratulations and 
good wishes be received albeit with misgivings by observing friends. But 
time brings the truth to the surface despite religious rites and solemn 
vows. The differences may be not only greater than the similarities but 
far more deep-seated. Gertrude B. Gunderson paints this kind of picture 
in “Separated.” 


* In a few verses Ann Cobb has thrown considerable light on the social 
psychology of mountain groups. 
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Not by a judge and jury 
Deciding evidence; 

Not by a frank acknowledgement 
Of broken confidence; 


Not by a recognition 

Of priestly bans and bars— 

But by their own soul’s dissonance, 
Divergent as the stars. 


The phenomenon of what may be called nature social farness is rarely 
understood. William Watson in The Hope of the World depicts the 
average person’s helplessness at this point. 


So, without breach, we fall apart, 
Tacitly sunder—neither you nor I 
Conscious of one intelligible Why. 


In daily life persons meet, come close to each other at some point of 
understanding; and then as awareness of serious differences becomes 
mutually recognized, they by joint consent move apart. This process of 
approaching to a given point, the calling of a halt, and then a moving 
apart is doubtless one of the most common aspects of daily life. 

A tinge of the pathetic is connected with the fact that even a temporary 
nearness has had so little apparent significance except that of personal 
indifference and coldness. Even no regret is evident that past nearness 
is ended—as indicated by Watson in these lines descriptive of relatively 
complete farness.® 


Whenever your name on some chance lip may lie, 
I seem to see an alien shade pass by, 
A spirit wherein I have no lot or part. 


6. Personal nearness contrasted with cultural farness. Children appear 
to decide the question of social distance on the bases of personal likes 
and dislikes. They do not give evidence of recognizing anything like 
group farness, which is so common among adults, until they learn to do 
so as a result of what they hear or overhear. Even definite contrast in 
color of the skin or other noticeable but superficial distinguishing marks 
make no difference to the child of any race. Countee Cullen puts it this 
way. 





5 The lines by Watson reveal no idealization in romantic love or even any 
evidence of romanticism. See Willard Waller and Reuben Hill, The Family 
a Dynamic Interpretation (New York: The Dryden Press, 1951), p. 120. 
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Locked arm in arm they cross the way 
The black boy and the white, 

The golden splendor of the day, 

The sable pride of night. 


Custom and tradition draw distinctions that are hard to down, even 
though they lack scientific support. To defy the mores arouses the ire 
of some people, fear in others, and causes others to tremble when they 
think of what the social consequences of defying distance rules may be. 
Cullen continues: 


From lowered blinds the dark folk stare, 
And here the fair folk talk, 

Indignant that these two should dare 

In unison to walk. 


Innocence, however, may continue to brave and seemingly defy cus- 
tom. Being just natural and entirely unversed in the decrees of social 
life, these children continue on their way arm in arm.® Their innocent 
defiance painted against the whirling abhorrence of such violations 
makes the additional lines by Cullen effective : 


Oblivious to look and word 

They pass, and see no wonder 
That lightning brilliant as a sword 
Should blaze the path of thunder. 


7. Mutation of personal nearness to personal farness. Love is a 
measure of personal nearness. Many a poet has depicted nearness scenes 
of this type. Leigh Hunt in “The Glove and the Lions” describes a 
royal setting with a king and members of his court gathered to watch 
from a safe height the lions about to engage in tearing each other to 
pieces for the enjoyment of the assembled lords and ladies. Among the 
guests were ‘““Count de Lorge, with one for whom he sighed.” 

With dramatic suddenness the beloved of Count de Lorge attracted 
the eyes of all the spectators by dropping her glove among the lions 
“to prove his love, then looked at him and sighed.” It was a melodra- 
matic challenge. 


He bowed, and in a moment leaped 
among the lions wild; 

The leap was quick, return was quick, 
he has regained his place. 





6 Cullen’s position is supported by most authorities in the field of ethnic group 
psychology. See Hortense Powdermaker, Probing Our Prejudices (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1944), Ch. III. 
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Hearts that almost stopped began beating again. Exclamations of 
bravo were about to be uttered when the scene changed again with 
startling rapidity. Personal nearness had evaporated and farness took 
its place in the heart of Count de Lorge, for he 


Then threw the glove, but not with love, 
Right in the Lady’s face. 


Even royal loyalty to a member of his court could not keep a king 
from recognizing the significance of the challenge the lady made to her 
lover. Neither could he keep from approving the sharp and fundamental 
reaction of the Count. 


“By heaven,” cried Francis, “rightly done!” 
and he rose from where he sat; 

“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task 
like that.” 


8. A basic origin of social farness in lack of human understanding. 
One of the universal origins of social farness was once put in a striking 
way by W. E. B. DuBois. He indicated negatively the nature of the 
problem that the social sciences are working at assiduously through the 
slow methods of research, namely, the widespread lack of human under- 
standing by human beings of one another. Persons in particular and 
groups in general seem to live on separate islands. They are not succeed- 
ing very well in communicating with one another regarding their respec- 
tive natures, points of view, attitudes, bases of motivation. 


Herein lies the tragedy of the age: 
Not that men are poor; 
All men have something of poverty, 
Not that men are wicked; 
Who is good ? 
Not that men are ignorant; 
What is truth? 
Nay, but that men should know 
So little of each other. 


The foregoing examples in poetry of social distance phenomena are 
merely representative. Other and extended case studies of nearness and 
farness relationships and of origins and changes in distance reactions 





7 Tangible proposals for overcoming lack of human understanding are made 
in a work such as that by R. M. Maclver, The More Perfect Union, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
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as found in poetry might add greatly to one’s insight regarding attitudes 
and motivation. Since the poet has special facility in putting human 
reactions into unique light, he may give the sociologist important leads 
for study. The poet is not expected to be scientific, but to present with 
artistic verve a variety of picturesque descriptions of social distance 
relationships that others may study with some degree of precision. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


SMALL TOWN RENAISSANCE: A STORY OF THE MONTANA 
STUDY. By Richard Waverly Poston. New York: Harper & Brothers 
1950, pp. x-+231. 


’ 


THE HUMAN COMMUNITY: ITS PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE 
FOR A TIME OF CRISIS. By Baker Brownell. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950, pp. vi+305. 


These two volumes are based upon the history of the Montana Study, 
a project of the University of Montana designed to assist the small 
communities of that state in analyzing their problems and defining their 
objectives. The philosophy of the Montana Study, stated simply, was 
to attack the problems of community organization and disorganization 
directly by sending out study groups from the University to work with 
interested citizens. Thus, the small towns of Montana became the 
laboratory of the humanities students in the University, and—perhaps of 
even greater importance—the knowledge and experience of the scholars 
were made available to the communities at first hand. 

Small Town Renaissance is the record of the development of the 
Montana Study, its application in the various communities, and its 
demise at the hands of Montana’s politicians and vested interests. Town 
by town, Poston has reported the organization of self-surveys, the use 
of drama and other literary techniques in aiding the citizenry to under- 
stand the history and current problems of their social and natural 
environments, and the evident results of the undertakings. The book 
is fruitful with specific suggestions of devices for making the humanities 
meaningful to those not engaged in academic pursuits. It has the over- 
all effect of strengthening the reader’s faith in the democratic ideals 
of American society. 

In The Human Community Brownell has treated the same study from 
a more abstract point of view. From the current atmosphere of pessimism, 
he points out the philosophical gains to be made through community 
self-understanding. Using the Montana Study for concrete reference, 
he shows the need for and possibility of the discovery of a means of 
overcoming what he believes to be a fatal trend toward overcentraliza- 
tion and authoritarianism. He posits cooperative, democratic expression 
as the basis of the community in the full sense of that word. Technology, 
art, religion, and education are reviewed philosophically as tools for 
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expression and as authoritarian controls, showing the emergence of the 
human community on the one hand and the ultimate loss of both com- 
munity life and the human personality on the other. Brownell’s style is 
polished and the book is unusually well organized; the reader may find 
himself shocked at the realization that he has been apprised of urgent— 
if not actually alarming—information while enjoying definite literary 
pleasure. 
THOMAS E. LASSWELL 
George Pepperdine College 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By H.C. O'Neill. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1950, pp. 345. 


In this book a famous British military analyst whose pen name is 
Strategicus offers a brief history of the Second World War and points 
out its social and political significance. With a broad perspective, the 
author interprets the roles of leaders and considers the more important 
events which represent the forces and trends within the countries con- 
cerned. People have a tendency to forget the fearful ravages of war, and 
time serves as a softener of the conflict. This survey should be useful 
as a reminder, a refresher, and should provide a background for con- 
temporary international problems. J-E.N. 


THE ATTACK UPON THE AMERICAN SECULAR SCHOOL. By V. T. 
Thayer. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1951, pp. 257. 


This book summarizes the current conflict between public schools and 
denominational education. The following controversial questions are 
critically discussed: (1) separation of church and state in education, 
(2) federal aid to nonpublic schools, (3) public support to nonpublic 
schools, (4) religion in the secular school, and (5) the problem of 
education in moral and spiritual values in the secular school. Important 
court decisions concerning religion in the public school are reviewed at 
some length and interpreted in light of the intent of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Perhaps the author’s point of view is best 
expressed in the following observation by Judge Jeremiah S. Black, who 
wrote in 1856 that “the manifest object of the men who framed the 
institutions of this country was to have a state without religion and a 
church without politics... .” E.C.M. 
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COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND CATHOLIC POWER. By Paul 
Blanshard. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1951, pp. 340. 


The thesis of this very controversial book by Blanshard is that Roman 
Catholicism and Kremlin communism have a common aim, namely, to 
manipulate the minds of free men. Although he finds the expressed ends 
of Catholicism and communism to be antithetical, the respective means 
often appear identical. The author makes his thesis seem crystal clear, 
but the facts have been, in some instances, carefully selected to produce 
the resulting pattern. 

Blanshard’s real concern is to warn Americans that there is grave 
danger to free institutions in this country if any form of unilateral or 
totalitarian control becomes exclusive. He observes that Catholicism has 
been able to accommodate itself rather easily to governments considered 
to be fascist dictatorships. Obviously, Catholicism and communism have 
not been able to find common ground. Since the Soviet Union has re- 
vived an interest in the Russian Orthodox Church, there is little likeli- 
hood that Roman Catholicism can penetrate beyond the “iron curtain.” 
It is obvious that the Communists use the church as an arm of the state 
and not as an expression of “religious freedom.” In spite of Blanshard’s 
warnings that democracy is greatly endangered, it must be appreciated 
that in this country freedom is deep-seated expectation and now perhaps 
a culture pattern. E.C.M. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association of the United States, 
1951, pp. x +100. 


Several issues of importance to the American people and their public 
schools are defined in this report. Policies and methods are recommended 
for improving the teaching of moral and spiritual values in American 
elementary and secondary schools. The purpose of the report, under the 
auspices of the Educational Policies Commission, is to encourage in 
homes, churches, and schools a nation-wide renaissance of interest in 
education for moral and spiritual values essential to the survival of this 
nation. 

The responsibility for this education cannot be left to parochial schools, 
according to this report; it must also be a responsibility of the public 
schools. It follows that the education of teachers should deal with moral 
and spiritual values, and such teaching of values should permeate the 
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entire educational process. Public schools should guard religious freedom 
and tolerance and be friendly toward the religious beliefs of their stu- 
dents. On the controversial issue of religion in public school education, 
the Commission holds definitely that the public school can and should 
teach about religion, thus working in partnership with the home and 
other community organizations. J-E.N. 


THE STUDENT LOOKS AT HIS TEACHER. By John W. Riley, Jr., 
Bryce F. Ryan, and Marcia Lifshitz. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1950, pp. xi7-166. 


The book under review documents a survey designed to determine the 
opinions of Brooklyn College students concerning their wants in instruc- 
tion and the degree to which those wants were being met by the faculty 
of that institution. Petitioned by the student body for a teacher-rating 
program, the faculty of Brooklyn College invited the Sociology Depart- 
ment of Rutgers University to make the study for them. 

The volume begins with a description of the professorial role and the 
nature of student-teacher relationships. The theory and practice of stu- 
dent evaluations were reviewed and the devices for application on the 
Brooklyn campus were discussed. The analysis proper was based on ten 
predetermined attributes of arts, science, and social science teachers as 
rated by superior, average, and poor students. Some of the results in- 
dicated that (1) the students made a distinction between the attributes 
requisite to successful teaching in the three broad fields; (2) the student 
was likely to find his teacher more learned than stimulating; (3) arts 
and social science teachers ranked considerably higher in “ability to 
explain” than science teachers; and (4) youthfulness in rank, the attain- 
ment of the doctorate, and the publication of research were positively 
correlated with competence in teaching. Finally, the reactions of the 
teachers to the student evaluations were recorded and suggestions made 
for applications and further research. 

The book is well organized and attractively written; the reporting 
is complete and easy to follow. The work provides both a framework 
for introspection that will be enticing to every teacher and also material 
for reflection at the administrative level in the field of higher education. 

THOMAS E. LASSWELL 
George Pepperdine College 
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THE OXFORD GROUP: ITS HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE. By 
Walter Houston Clark. New York: Bookman Associates, 1951, pp. xviii 
+-268. 


A number of books have been written on the Oxford Group and 
the Moral Re-Armament program. The first part of this book on the 
roots and the story of the Oxford Group deals chiefly with Frank 
Buchman, the founder and chief promoter. This is followed by a series 
of case histories of some of the followers of the movement, ranging 
from negative to extremely positive testimonies and reactions to the 
movement or to Mr. Buchman. The final section is devoted to a brief 
appraisal of the Oxford Group. M.H.N. 


CITY NEIGHBOR. THE STORY OF JANE ADDAMS. By Clara Jud- 
son. Illustrations by Ralph Ray. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951, pp. 130. 


This is a remarkably interesting story of the life of the founder and 
resident for forty-five years of Hull House of Chicago. Although it is 
intended as a book for young people this biography will fascinate anyone 
interested in a great idea. The idea which Jane Addams put into opera- 
tion at Hull House was one that she heard expressed by Canon Barnett 
of Toynbee Hall in 1888: “The greatest service you can do any man 
is to help him discover his own power and inspire him to use it.” 

E.S.B. 


THE FIELD OF RECREATION. By Walter L. Stone. New York: The 
William-Frederick Press, 1949, pp. 41. 


COMMUNITY WELFARE PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION. By 
Walter L. Stone. Hanover, Indiana: Informal Education Service, 1949, 
pp. 40. 


These two booklets are a part of a series of reports by Dr. Stone. 
The one on recreation presents a brief survey of the movements and 
agencies of recreation and includes a discussion of the principles and 
methods of planning recreation programs. The report on community 
planning and organization stresses the purpose, process, and trends of 
community organization and the practical aspects of welfare planning. 


M.H.N. 
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ADULT EDUCATION. CURRENT TRENDS AND PRACTICES. 
(UNESCO Publication No. 636) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949, pp. 147. 


This report includes a dozen papers on adult education so grouped 
as to point out the role and functions of education, the content and 
development of adult education, and the methods and institutions which 
are characteristically associated with such education. The papers have 
no particular unity, but are exploratory and useful for reference con- 
cerning UNESCO projects. J-E.N. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


CULTURAL GROUPS AND HUMAN RELATIONS. Edited by Karl W. 
Bigelow. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951, pp. 
214. 


In this group of lectures given at a conference on educational problems 
of special cultural groups, held at Columbia University in 1949, well- 
known scholars and students of cultural relations discuss important 
aspects of the general theme as given in the title of the book. Among the 
twelve lecturers were Gordon W. Allport, Edmund deS. Brunner, 
Allison Davis, Charles S$. Johnson, Margaret Read, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Muzafer Sherif. The themes included such topics as Basic 
Principles in Improving Human Relations (Allport), Cultural Groups 
and International Problems (Johnson), Light from Anthropology on 
Intercultural Relations (Davis), Light from Psychology on Intercultural 
Relations (Sherif). 

An unusually stimulating paper is one by Vice-Chancellor Ernst G. 
Malherbe, of the University of Natal, on Race Attitudes and Education 
in South Africa. The author feels that his “‘race-ridden country is a 
microcosm reflecting the same situation in which the world at large 
finds itself as it struggles to carry out the principles of international 
relations adopted at San Francisco.” Special insight into group dynamics 
is given by Professor Alvin Zander of the University of Michigan in 
his presentation of The Group Process and Human Relations. At the 
conclusion of each paper a carefully selected and annotated bibliography 
is given. E.S.B. 
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THE ANATOMY OF ELEVEN TOWNS IN MICHOACAN. By Dan 
Stanislawski. Austin, Texas: The University of Texas Press, 1950, pp. 77, 


In this monograph the author has attempted to express the “person- 
ality differences” of eleven Mexican towns. Geographical conditions, 
location, topography, and related data are supplied, the population of 
each community being studied in broad demographic terms. Emphasis is 
placed on activities associated with stores, crafts, administrative offices, 
and services offered by restaurants, boarding houses, warehouses, saloons, 
and pool halls. The functions of the plaza, the importance of the church, 
the school, and the conditions of individual homes are also carefully 
noted. Elementary ecological maps are provided for each of the towns 
surveyed in the monograph. J-E.N. 


A VILLAGE THAT CHOSE PROGRESS: CHAN KOM REVISITED. By 
Robert Redfield. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. xiv 
+187. 


In 1934 Robert Redfield and Alfonso Villa Rojas published Chan 
Kom: A Maya Village, which was the result of a study made in that 
small Yucatan community in 1931. Recalling the statement of one of 
the village leaders of Chan Kom that they were going to “make a village 
just like the Americans,” Professor Redfield returned seventeen years 
later, in 1948, to examine the progress toward that goal. The book 
under consideration is the result of this second study. 

The author finds many noteworthy changes. During the earlier visit, 
lots were community property assigned to individuals for the duration 
of their residence in Chan Kom. It is now taken as a matter of course 
that a man who has received a lot from the village owns it and may sell 
it to whomever he pleases, whether a villager or not. This is probably 
partly the result of the appearance of masonry houses, signifying a much 
greater investment than the earlier thatched huts. With this change 
came also the concept of farm ownership, although a common ejido still 
remains for the agricultural use of the village as a whole. There is great- 
ly increased use of money; there are now three grist mills and four 
stores operating competitively for profits in place of the former public 
monoplies. Cattle and produce are sold in the cities. Most of the men 
have adopted the dress of modern Mexicans, but only one married woman 
and eight or ten teen-age girls have ceased to wear the Maya huipl. 
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During the earlier visit, there was no religion other than Catholicism, 
although some of the Mayan customs and traditions remained and still 
do. Protestant evangelists arrived in the thirties to convert most of the 
population, but the conversion was short lived and today there are only 
two or three Protestant families. The school with its modern teachers is 
looked upon as practically beneficial, although disturbing to the morals 
of the community in many respects, as boys and girls are allowed to 
play together and nonproductive recreation among the youth is encour- 
aged. Spanish is now spoken by 53 per cent of the population as opposed 
to 14 per cent in 1930. Many of the old habits still remain, however. 
No one in Chan Kom has a bed, a mosquito net, or a modern toilet. 
Subsistence folkways show less change than other phases. 

One of the principal contributions of the book is the restudy of a 
community previously investigated by the same author. Primarily an 
anthropological work, it is of interest also to sociologists, as it contributes 
one more analysis of social life within a community toward the formula- 
tion of general social theory. 

THOMAS E. LASSWELL 
George Pepperdine College 


RACE RELATIONS. By Brewton Berry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1951, pp. 487. 


Professor Berry of Ohio State University has added another splendid 
text to the difficult area of ethnic relations. He has attempted to analyze 
the problem of ethnic relations in terms of its roots, its processes of 
group interaction, and group reactions. Unlike other texts in this field, 
there is no detailed discussion of separate ethnic groups; hence, ethnic 
groups in this country and in selected parts of the world are mentioned 
by way of illustrating present problems of intergroup contact. Perhaps 
the heart of the book is organized around the central concepts of con- 
flict, annihilation and expulsion, assimilation, amalgamation, segregation, 
stratification, and pluralism. Students who want a solution to the race 
problem will be disappointed, since the emphasis has been to understand 
the difficulty and not to suggest ethnic reform. Author and publisher 
are to be congratulated for the skillful use of graphs and photographs. 
This text deserves careful consideration as a strong teaching aid. 
E.C.M. 
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ALASKA TODAY. By B. W. Denison. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Tds., 1950, pp. xiv-+374. 


In this attractively published volume the author portrays an Alaska 
that is spacious, scenic, and strategic. He describes an Alaska noted for 
salmon, sourdoughs, and a bid for statehood. Alaska’s Russian back- 
ground, its famous gold rush, its Indians and Eskimos are all brought 
into the total picture. The role of major highways and of regular airline 
services stands out as important in Alaska’s current development. This 
“Great Land,” as its Indian name signifies, offers many inducements to 
persons who have revolted against the traffic congestion and enervating 
rush of metropolitan city life, and yet have some acquaintance with and 
desire for pioneering under modern conditions. There are homesteads to 
be had in areas not climatically different from Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 

The more than 130 illustrations, including maps, are valuable aspects 
of the book and help to make vivid Alaskan life and conditions. A re- 
vision of the book might give fuller description of the Matanuska Valley 
experiment, of the education work of the University of Alaska, of the 
attractions of McKinley National Park, and of the problems of racial 
mixture. The style of the book is clear and its contents are highly in- 
formative. E.S.B. 


MY PATIENTS WERE ZULUS. By James B. McCord, M.D., with John 
Scott Douglas. New York: Rinehart and Company. Inc., 1951, pp. 308. 


This book may be described as a surgeon’s dream that came true. It is 
a stirring narrative of an adventure which started in Durban, South 
Africa, in 1899, and came to a close forty years later when the author 
reached the age of three score and ten and reluctantly retired from active 
service. Dr. McCord began his work among the Zulus, not as a sci- 
entist primarily, not as an evangelist with a mission to Christianize the 
natives, but with an earnest purpose to improve the health of his 
patients, whether Christian or “heathen.” Although he laid no claim 
to being a missionary, Dr. McCord in those forty busy years organized 


clinics, dispensaries, and a training school for nurses, sponsored a school 
for Zulu doctors, and founded the now flourishing McCord Zulu Hos- 
pital in Durban. 

In these pages the reader will follow with great interest the author’s 
encounters with native herbalists, witch doctors, and “smellers out,” 
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who have held the power of life and death over the superstitious mem- 
bers of native kraals. Dr. McCord tells of all types of operations, from 
appendectomies and the removal of dermoid cysts to delicate brain 
surgery performed under primitive conditions. Physicians will be in- 
terested in his fight to control malaria, scrofula, and tuberculosis, and 
in what was most baffling of all, his encounters with the witch doctors 
themselves. 

The general reader will follow sympathetically his struggle through 
the years to win the European physicians who opposed his plan to provide 
a training school for native doctors. The author would be the first to 
admit that the results of his labors in Natal would not have been so 
outstanding without the constant help and encouragement of Margaret, 
his wife, and his close friends, like Dr. Alan B. Taylor, who succeeded 
him as the able superintendent of the McCord Zulu Hospital. The 
narrative may well be read by medical missionaries, especially mission- 
aries-in-training, and by sociologists who are concerned with race prob- 
lems in a “heathen” land. WILLIAM KIRK 


MISSOURI: ITS RESOURCES, PEOPLE, AND INSTITUTIONS. Edited 
by Noel P. Gist and Others. Columbia, Missouri: The Curators of the 
University of Missouri, 1950, pp. 605. 


Designed as an inventory of the natural and human resources of the 
state of Missouri, this volume is a symposium of the findings of thirty- 
six professors, a banker, a publisher, and a member of the Missouri 
Resources and Development Commission. The editors have endeavored 
to present an authoritative, objective view of this political subdivision, 
showing the changes and trends, the assets, and the present and future 
needs of the citizenry. The book has a claim to uniqueness among books 
about states in its careful avoidance of sentimental or promotional 
material; there are no boasts of splendor, assertions of fame, records of 
past glories, or prophecies of a golden future. It is a scientific work 
prepared by scholars and experts, measuring the problems of social 
organization in one state and the facilities and capacities within that 
state for dealing with those problems. To other states this work presents 
a model for self-evaluation. 

THOMAS E. LASSWELL 
George Pepperdine College 
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JEW HATE AS A SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEM. By Peretz Bernstein. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951, pp. 300. 


This volume is a fundamental, full-scale study in the causes of group 
antagonism and enmity. It presents a psychosociological analysis of group 
enmity in general, and, specifically, of anti-Semitism. 

The book was first published in German in 1926, three years after 
it was written, before the Hitler period of persecution and mass slaugh- 
ter, when the author was still ‘‘able to write on the subject with some 
degree of equanimity.”’ The author, Dr. Peretz Bernstein, now a dis- 
tinguished member of the Israeli Knesset (Parliament), states in the 
special epilogue for the present English edition, written in 1949, that 
out of his ‘‘research into the probable causes of anti-Semitism, there grew 
a general group theory to which anti-Semitism was related only as a 
very small, though specific, aspect of a general phenomenon.” 

The first and larger part of the book, about 230 pages, is devoted 
to a discussion of the general phenomenon of group enmity, its origin, 
and its nature. The second part, only 70 pages, deals specifically with 
various manifestations of anti-Semitism. 

The author approaches the problem from the point of view of the 
group and the group’s behavior; anti-Semitism is a special case of group 
enmity. The group is defined as a collection of human beings charged 
with the distribution of feelings of love and hate. The love feelings 
are directed in and the hate feelings are directed out. According to Dr. 
Bernstein, the individual in our competitive civilization, in his efforts 
to attain his goals, is certain to be blocked by other men, and when an 
individual’s will is thus inhibited, that individual suffers. This feeling 
of suffering and frustration becomes transformed into hatred or enmity, 
which is eventually, in some form, projected on other men. That expres- 
sion of hate, says Dr. Bernstein, is accompanied by a justification that 
the object hated is itself wrong or guilty. ‘““Enmity is suffering projected 
upon other men.” 

Dr. Bernstein analyzes seven manifestations of anti-Semitism: reli- 
gious, economic, political, social, cultural, racial, and even “Jewish” 
anti-Semitism. The author sees the root of Jew hate in the fact that the 
Jews are everywhere a weak and defenseless minority. 

The present constellation of group anti-Semitism is sure to go on 
indefinitely. The only solution to the problem of Jew hate, says Dr. 
Bernstein, is to change that constellation favorably for the Jewish group. 


Only when the Jews cease to be a minority everywhere, can anti-Semit- 
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ism be liquidated, for “the enmity between the Jews and their neighbors 
will then be no more than a normal enmity between one nation and the 
other.” 

Jew Hate as a Sociological Problem makes a significant contribution 
to the sociological study of the group and also to the clarification of this 
unique phenomenon of group prejudice—anti-Semitism. 

BERNARD COHEN 
San Antonio 


PILGRIM PEOPLE. By Anita Libman Lebeson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950, pp. xiv-+-624. 


This is a book crammed full of significant historical Jewish events 
and personalities, moving through time against the changing backdrop 
of America. Life breathes through every page, chiefly as a result of the 
warmth and enthusiasm imparted by the author. Here is no indifferent 
chronicler of names and dates but one whose sympathies and emotions 
are closely bound to the people of whom she writes. Though she rejoices 
at Jewish achievement and success, mourns at the tragedies that have 
befallen the Jewish people, and laments when individuals have not lived 
up to the high moral and ethical principles which she so evidently con- 
siders as inseparable from Judaism and herself ardently espouses, never- 
theless her sense of fairness and impartiality is evident throughout the 
book. 

In addition to the warmth and fire seldom found in a study of history, 
the author brings an impressive scholarship to her task, and the reader 
will undoubtedly be surprised to learn some little-known facts concern- 
ing Jews, e.g., their eminence as cartographers and seafarers in the 
centuries immediately before and after the time of Columbus (whose 
New World expedition, by the way, included Jewish crew members), 
their pioneering proclivities in settling the United States, and their 
soldierly qualities in defending this country and its ideals in the several 
wars. 

This is a story that needed to be told, since conventional history texts 
seldom deal with minority group contributions—a somewhat curious 
omission, considering the importance of the Jewish role in American 
history, as Mrs. Lebeson has shown. Except for a rather choppy style 
and some annoying literary idiosyncrasies, the author has done a com- 
petent job and has provided much useful source material which sociol- 
ogists might well study to advantage. MELVIN NADELL 
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HIS EYE IS ON THE SPARROW. An Autobiography by Ethel Waters with 
Charles Samuels. New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1951, pp. 278, 


Distinguished stage and screen star Ethel Waters presents in her auto- 
biography a life-history documentary that should rate front space on 
collateral reading shelves for books on race relations. Narrating in 
almost inimitable style, Miss Waters begins her story with such terse 
lines as: “I never was a child. I never was coddled or liked or under- 
stood by my family. I never felt I belonged. I was always an outsider. 
I was born out of wedlock, but that had nothing to do with all this. To 
people like mine, a thing like that just didn’t mean much. Nobody 
brought me up.” 

Born in a lowly tenement in Chester, Pennsylvania, and unwelcomed 
by her mother, she reports that she had at least one childhood home for 
more than a few weeks—a three-room shanty on Clifton Street, Philadel- 
phia, in the heart of the red-light district. Here at the age of six she 
became acquainted with all the characters of vice and crime. ‘“What- 
ever moral qualities I have, come from all the sordidness and evil I 
observed firsthand as a child,” she writes. Her grandmother worked hard 
and successfully to save her as a human being at this time. 

This is a success story, but one that has some reverse curves. It was 
at times a long and thorny road for the sensitive young Negro girl, who 
fortunately found two great sources of comfort, her voice and the 
Catholic Church. She believes that the Catholic religion gave her Jesus, 
who, she says, at times is her only playmate. Going from cheap dime 
theaters to high-class vaudeville theaters, to night clubs, to the musical 
comedy stage, to the legitimate theater as star of Mamba’s Daughters, to 
the screen, back to night clubs and then, for a period, down and out, 
only to rise once more to the legitimate theater on Broadway as star of 
the highly successful The Member of the Wedding indicates somewhat 
the path. 

Most interesting in her comments on color is the list of rules compiled 
by her and sent to hotels when making reservations for herself: “(1) I 
don’t like to mix with white people. (2) I don’t want to eat in your 
restaurant. . . .(3) I don’t have guests in my room. . . .(4) I am an 
isolationist and I will keep the key in my room. . . .(5) If you don’t 
want colored people as guests, for Lord’s sake, don’t write me that 
you're having a convention. . .and can’t accommodate me. Just say 
that you don’t want colored people in your midst. I will understand. 
...” These rules tell a whole lot more than they say about the experi- 
ences of Miss Waters with the problem of color. And she is proud of 
her race. M.J.V. 
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THE LAW OF LABOR RELATIONS. By Benjamin Werne. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951, pp. xiv+471. 


The legal aspects of industrial relations have become so profoundly 
significant that those without a knowledge of recent court decisions and 
arbitral awards will be quite unaware of both the definition of the 
situation of the socioeconomic sphere and the situation itself. Professor 
Werne’s book will be found most enlightening for those who want to 
know ‘“‘what is permitted, what is prohibited, and what is desirable under 
the statutes, regulations, rulings and awards that both direct and limit 
the processes of collective bargaining.” 

Admirably organized, the book is developed under four major head- 
ings: (1) Representation, (2) Prevention of Unfair Labor Practices, 
(3) Rights and Duties of Management and Unions, and (4) Collective 
Contracts. For the philosophically minded who read the book and com- 
prehend the social changes involved in the growing body of industrial 
relations statutes and decisions, there may indeed, as the author indicates, 
be accumulated enough material for postulating one’s own philosophy of 
labor law. Certain it is that both the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley 
Act succeeded in effecting broad and sweeping changes in the activities 
of management and unions. Who would have thought, even fifteen years 
ago, that miners would be able to participate in a welfare fund made up 
in part from royalities collected on every ton of coal mined, or that 
pensions and retirement plans might be included in the agenda for a 
collective bargaining contract? 

Perhaps for indicating more broadly some of the social changes in- 
volved, the chapter on the area of collective bargaining will be found 
most useful. For instance, it is pointed out that the term wages has been 
extended to include “an inseparable nexus between an employee’s current 
compensation and his future benefits.” So it is with such a term as 
conditions of work, now extended in meaning to include terms or condi- 
tions under which employment status is afforded or withdrawn. The 
book represents an enormous effort on the part of the author and is an 
invaluable source of information for all those concerned with the prob- 
lem of industrial relations. M.J.V. 
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CRIMES AGAINST INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Joseph Berry Keenan 
and Brendan Francis Brown. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1950, pp. x-+226. 


This study of crimes against international law is one of the best that 
have appeared so far. The authors have had the benefit of professional 
experience and insight to objectify their analysis and interpretation in 
the area considered. They point up the significance of the Tokyo and 
Niirnberg trials of war criminals; they apply the Potsdam Declaration 
and the Law of the Charter in the Far East as well as in Germany. 
Their emphasis is on the Tokyo trials, which resulted from a special 
proclamation covering the situation. The Tokyo and Niirnberg trials are 
compared to indicate their respective contributions to the science and 
practice of international law, to the orderly processes of world society, 
and to the cause of peace. 

The study includes an excellent appraisal of a war of aggression as an 
international crime, the crime of conspiracy, and crimes against human- 
ity under international law. In the Charter and various Declarations 
and Conventions the lack of specific definitions has caused confusion; 
the authors go far toward clarifying such issues. The liability of indi- 
viduals for crimes against international law is also discussed. 

Without being dogmatic, the authors are specific and convincing in 
their judgments concerning crimes against international law and the 
culpability of war criminals. There is no doubt about the Nazi and 
Japanese acts of aggressive warfare. There is, in the light of decisions 
reached at the Tokyo and Niirnberg trials, no question that the Com- 
munist Koreans, and the Chinese Communists fighting with them, have 
been waging a criminally unjust war. And there are penalties to invoke 
against those who are guilty of aggressive warfare and against indi- 
viduals who commit war crimes. The analysis and conclusions of the 
authors merit the attention of students of international relations and 
the sociology of law. J-E.N. 


ADVERTISING PSYCHOLOGY AND RESEARCH. By Darrell Blaine 
Lucas and Steuart Henderson Britt. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1950, pp. xi+-765. 


Expert advertising psychologists Lucas and Britt have combined their 


talents and knowledge in turning out this book for students and prac- 
titioners of advertising and of psychology. The result is a commendable 
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and most satisfactory text. Taking full advantage of some of the basic 
principles of psychology and social psychology as well as extensive appli- 
cation of practical research methods, the authors discuss the objectives, 
the appeals, and the techniques and mechanical factors concerned with 
and affecting practical advertising. In addition, the problems of meas- 
uring the effects of advertising and the evaluation of media audiences 
are presented. In a very definite sense, the materials of the book lend 
themselves well for use as supplementary and valuable data on suggestion, 
both direct and indirect, and also afford insights into the nature of 
consumers’ publics. Such topics as capturing and holding attention, 
analyzing motives, habits and attitudes of consumers should have direct 
interest for all students of social psychology. Full advantage is taken of 
proven advertisements in illustrating many points of interest in the dis- 
cussions. One importance of advertising may be inferred from the amount 
of money spent on it; over five billion dollars was invested in adver- 
tising in the United States in 1949, 57 per cent of this being devoted 
to national advertising. The final chapters of the book are devoted to the 
rehearsal of research studies to ascertain the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising appeals made through such mediums as newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television. M.J.V. 


AN OUTLINE OF SCIENTIFIC CRIMINOLOGY. By Nigel Morland. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950, pp. 284. 


This book provides an outline of scientific criminology and includes 
as its principal subjects fingerprints, the identification of individuals, 
forensic ballistics, medical jurisprudence, forensic chemistry, docu- 
mentary evidence and forgeries, cryptography and secret writing, the 
use of microscope and camera, and a general chapter on the applications 
of scientific criminology. The author defines essential terms, develops 
the historical setting for each subject, and describes ancient as well as 
modern methods and techniques. The contributions toward scientific 
criminology are noted and compared for the several leading countries. 

One might expect a book of this kind to be involved and technical. 
On the contrary, it has been written in terms which would introduce 
the subject to the layman as well as the student of criminology. The 
bibliography accompanying each chapter should prove useful for research 
in the field. J-E.N. 
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WAR OR PEACE. By John Foster Dulles. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950, pp. viii+-274. 


Those who would be better informed concerning contemporary prob- 
lems of war and peace should read this book by one of America’s fore- 
most personalities in world relations. There are a realistic statement 
of what war and peace mean today as a problem, a review of American 
national and international policies of recent years, a comparison of the 
gains and losses of the United States and Soviet communism in significant 
regions and continents, and, finally, noteworthy suggestions for policies 
to promote more effective world organization and solidarity for peace, 

Owing to his intimate contacts and personal participation in world 
affairs through many critical years, Mr. Dulles has acquired exceptional 
insight for an evaluation and interpretation of factors and events in 
international relations. As an example of a challenging view concerning 
communism may be cited the following: Communism theoretically could 
gain world-wide acceptance without military conquest; it has in it 
elements of universality because it pretends to seek the welfare of the 
masses everywhere, so communism promotes class war—civil war— 
more than national war, and it tries to avoid stirring up nationalism, 
except in colonial areas where revolution against the colonial power is 
intended. Forces at work in Russia, China, and in satellite countries are 
thus placed in new perspectives. Because of the spreading of Titoism 
(nationalism) in several European countries, Dulles’ survey of con- 
temporary trends should prove very helpful. J-E.N. 


THE WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING. By Earl C. Kelley. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951, pp. xiv+169. 


The reader will find in this work a clear-cut description, step by step, 
of how a workshop in the School of Education at Wayne University 
has been developed. Five chapters (out of twelve) are devoted to 
procedures. 

In Chapter II six guiding principles are set forth. For example, the 
first principle is: The most important thing about any person is his 
attitude toward other people. Then follow nine purposes, the first of 
which is given as: “We want to put teachers in situations that will 
break down barriers between them so that they can more easily com- 
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municate.” The eighth and ninth purposes are those of putting teachers 
where they can evaluate their own efforts and improve their own morale. 
A chapter is devoted to the outcomes of the workshop experience, 
such as, changes in attitudes of the teachers, changes in teaching method, 
signs of personal growth, improvement of teacher relations, reducing of 
prejudices, new appreciation and understanding of democracy, developing 
new skills in using resources. In summary, it may be said that the author 
has presented an exceedingly useful handbook relative to a dynamic 
development of teacher training. E.S.B. 


GROUP LIFE: THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF ITS SPECIFIC 
CONFLICTS. By Marshall C. Greco. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. pp. xvi+357. 


Do symptoms for the neurotic personality have both purpose and 
social utility? Yes is the answer given by psychopathologist Greco in this 
book. He attempts more or less successfully to demonstrate that the 
neurotic symptom is a “means for reconciling in the most effective 
manner the group elements that dominate the individual and which, in 
the case of the neurotic, are at the moment in conflict.” His thesis in- 
volves the superlative importance of the group, and he develops the idea 
that man is an indivisible phase of his group life and that, as a result, the 
individual is almost negated. So he declares: “From the microscopic 
to the macroscopic, from biology to the more distinctly environmental 
forces we may view life from one major point of view; that any mani- 
festation is the effect of a complex of forces, every element of which 
has characteristics and functions that are an incident of the current 
whole.” 

Not all those who deal with the neurotic will agree with this point 
of view. His critical analysis of the genetic theories of Weismann and 
De Vries is not always convincing, nor is his criticism of the Gestalt 
psychologists. It is probably true that it is important to understand all 
of the social ties binding the neurotic, but there are nonetheless the 
uniquenesses of the individual to consider, even granted that these unique- 
nesses are conditioned by the group life. Greco’s cure for the neurotic 
lies in the provision for new social configurations in which the group 
forces are not in conflict. A number of case histories are incorporated 
in the text. The title of the book may be somewhat misleading, since 
at first glance a reader might look for essays on group dynamics. 
M.J.V. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE AGE OF CONFLICT BE. 
TWEEN DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP. By Robert Strausz.- 
Hupé and Stefan T. Possony. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1950, pp. xiv-+947. 


The authors observe that for more than thirty years the initiative in 
world affairs has not been in the hands of free, representative, and pro- 
gressive governments. The progress of dictatorship in the world does not 
prove the excellence of the principles of tyrannical government. The 
advance of dictatorship has been due to the default of democracy. The 
struggle between democracy and dictatorship is entering into its decisive 
phase. The problem which engrosses the authors is, Which side will 
win? The essentials of the problem are discussed in broad terms like a 
game, with chips, rules, changing of rules, and stakes. 

Among the basic assumptions of the study, the major premise of 
foreign politics is the principle of power accumulation. For nations, 
power is the prerequisite of survival. As the probability of war is very 
great, foreign policy is today determined either by the exigencies of a 
current war or by the possibilities of a future war. Power is the means 
to gain friends and intimidate enemies. Each age has its own “natural 
aggressor,” as seen in the rise and decline of nations. Changes in the 
factors of power, such as political dynamism and increasing population, 
are the raw material of international relations. The trends of a nation’s 
foreign policy are determined, in most cases, by the state of its civiliza- 
tion. Diplomats function as collectors of information, agents of good 
will, and as negotiators. Thus is provided the setting for the game. 

J.E.N. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF JOSIAH ROYCE. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay, by Stuart Gerry Brown. Syracuse: Syracuse University 


Press, 1950, pp. 220. 


The finely drawn thread of continuity imparted to Royce’s philosophy 
in the twenty-eight-page Introduction by Brown enables the reader to 
follow much more intelligently the architecture of Royce’s social think- 
ing as expressed in excerpts from the latter’s writings, which constitute 
the remainder of the volume. The sources from which the excerpts are 
drawn are these: Race Questions, Provincialism, and Other American 
Problems (1908); The Philosophy of Loyalty (1908); The Hope of 
the Great Community (1916); and War and Insurance (1914). 
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Believing in democracy, liberty, and individualism, Royce stressed 
the need for a social unit at once small enough to preserve individualism 
and yet large enough to achieve social integration and cohesiveness. This 
unit he termed the “province,” defining it as a unique social and geo- 
graphical entity within a nation and possessing common institutions, 
ideals, customs, and sense of distinction from other parts of the country. 

Although a major portion of the volume is devoted to a rather exten- 
sive analysis of the concept of loyalty, from a sociological viewpoint the 
treatment offers little. Of more significance is Royce’s approach to race 
relations. Though written in 1908, the following admonition is equally 
applicable to-day: “. . .When men marshal all the resources of their 
science to prove that their own race prejudices are infallible, I can feel 
no confidence in what they imagine to be the result of science.” (page 
32) In his discussion of international relations, Royce offers two inter- 
esting ideas: an international family of nations (it must be remembered 
that this was proposed before the League of Nations or the United Na- 
tions) and international insurance to insure against the risks of war. 

On the whole, Royce’s analyses of social problems are better than his 
proposed remedies, although, to be sure, he could not have foreseen the 
later events which make his solutions seem somewhat naive now. The 
reviewer feels that too much of the volume was expended upon the dis- 
cussion of the concept of loyalty and that more careful editing could 
have pruned the writings of unnecessary verbatim repetition. Though 
the book admirably upholds the cherished values of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, some twentieth century streamlining would have 
done much to improve its readability. 

MELVIN NADELL 


THE SOCIAL CRISIS OF OUR TIME. By Wilhelm Ropke. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 260. 


In recent decades many writers have sought to answer the question 
“Where is society heading, and why?” and The Social Crisis of Our 
Time represents a succinct attempt to analyze the present human situa- 
tion with special reference to its economic and political problems. 

The author modestly states that the work is not an exhaustive diag- 
nosis of world affairs, but a preliminary clarification and orientation, an 
“interim accounting.” The book is organized in terms of diagnosis, 
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interpretation, and suggested action. Dr. Ropke notes the current re- 
action from the optimism of the nineteenth century and terms two large 
types of contemporary social disorganization as spiritual-ethical and 
sociological. In his analysis of the first, he writes of the “spiritual inter- 
regnum” in which modern civilization finds itself, with the disintegration 
of traditional value-systems and norms. The disease of Western culture 
is characterized by a collectivization in which community relations are 
replaced by anonymous relations, and in which “reverence” and “un- 
qualified indignation” as value-reflexes have ceased to function spon- 
taneously. 

Sociological factors include the last century’s increase of population 
and its effects, also the results of machine technology and centralization. 
These interact with the aspects previously listed, and “the crisis of 
democracy consists in the dogmatic failure to understand the limitations 
inherent in the democratic and liberal principle, the resulting spiritual 
collectivization, the arrogance of vested interests, the fanaticism of 
minorities.” (page 17) 

Both capitalism and socialism are rejected as inadequate, the latter 
largely because of its dangers to freedom. The anticollectivist solution 
set forth by Dr. Ropke is that of “the Third Way,” involving a com- 
petitive economy with an effort to eliminate its weaknesses by means of 
decentralization, antimonopoly legislation, and the promotion of smaller 
production units and healthful forms of work. In the main, his program 
follows the pattern of Switzerland’s economic and social structure, and 
is fairly akin in some respects to Walter Lippman’s Good Society and 
F. A. Hayek’s Road to Serfdom. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Ohio University 


MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT. By John H. 
Hallowell. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1950, pp. xiv-+-759. 


The author offers an interpretation and analysis of the main currents 
in political philosophy since the seventeenth century. The materials have 
been grouped according to a logical and topical method. Historical re- 
lationships are recognized, though the survey is not intended to be pri- 
marily historical. The principal ideologies which have influenced the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries—phases of liberalism, socialism, and 
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the current crisis—are defined and weighed in political terms, though 
economic and other social aspects are also referred to in the development. 
The work is well integrated, balanced, and clear and should appeal to 
layman and scholar alike. The title of the book is an appropriate one. 
J-E.N. 


SOCIAL DRAMA 


DARKNESS AT NOON. A Play in Three Acts by Sidney Kingsley. New 
York: Random House, 1951, pp. 117. 


Basing his play upon Arthur Koestler’s distinguished novel Darkness 
at Noon, dramatist Sidney Kingsley has succeeded in making it a stirring 
and exciting dramatic event. The play relates the story of a once-power- 
ful Communist leader, Rubashov, awaiting in the semidarkness of a 
Russian prison the hour of his trial before Soviet justice. The playwright 
states that the “action of the play oscillates dialectically between the 
Material world of a Russian prison during the harsh days of March 
1937, and the Ideal realms of the spirit as manifested in Rubashov’s 
memories and thoughts moving freely through time and space.” 

Such action enables the drama, by means of flashbacks and a divided 
stage, to portray Rubashov in his days of power dealing with others who 
have failed in their idealism to the Communist cause much as he is being 
dealt with in the prison for some failure of his own. The old-time Bol- 
shevik knows that his doom is sealed, but the final blow cannot be given 
until a confession from him is forthcoming. The psychological techniques 
for forcing the confession are utilized with telling effect upon the prisoner, 
his own writings of earlier days are brought before him, and as an old- 
line Communist he is made to serve his final purpose—to die with full 
confession before the Court for country and party. His confession begins: 
“Let my horrible story demonstrate how the slightest defection from the 
Party line must inevitably drag one down into counter-revolutionary 
banditry.” 

Darkness at Noon is a play of ideas rather than emotions. It is most 
deeply impressive when it attempts to reveal the differences in mental 
images and thought between the older and younger generations of party 
members. Rubashov can declare: “I plead guilty to having fallen out of 
step with historical necessity. I plead guilty to bourgeois sentimentality. 
I plead guilty to having wanted an immediate alleviation of the Terror, 
and extension of freedom to the masses.”’ No feeling of sympathy meets 
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this acknowledgment of guilt on the part of his inquisitor. The younger 
generation has become the final absolute machine, the first parts of which 
were assembled by the older generation. The ideology coined by Rubashov 
and his contemporaries in its final blossoming succeeds in poisoning to 
the death its creators. The probing of the Communist mind in this play 
is so well accomplished that it needs timely reading by the democratically 
minded. M.J.V. 


PHOTOPLAY NOTES 


Go for Broke is a motion picture film which adds to racial understand- 
ing. It depicts the courage and loyalty of Americans of Japanese ancestry. 
It makes plain that these second-generation people are not “Japs”’ as that 
stereotype has so often been used, but are liberty-loving Americans. The 
phrase “go for broke” means “go the limit,” or “throw everything you 
have into the struggle.” It is the well-known “do or die” spirit being 
expressed in the pidgin English of Hawaii. 

The film illustrates the determination of the 442 Regimental Combat 
Team in World War II to show that Americans of Japanese ancestry are 
just as loyal as any other Americans. The climax comes when ‘442” 
rescues, by “going for broke,” the “lost battalion” of Texans in France. 
These scenes show great bravery, soft-pedal the horrors of battle, and 
raise the oft-repeated questions: Is there not some more intelligent way 
for civilized man to settle disputes than by fighting and killing? and 
Does fighting and killing in war really determine the right or wrong 
of any human issue? 

The film points to the shocking foolishness that may be implicit in 
race prejudice. It throws into sharp contrast the vilifying attitudes of 
some Americans “back home” regarding American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry and the dying on the battlefield under the Stars and Stripes 
by representatives of these same American citizens. 

Both the photography and the acting are well done. The choice of 
scenes and the directing of them are commendatory. A little more 
emphasis might have been given to the thousands of purple hearts and to 
the other numerous citations received by various members of the 422nd, 
as well as to the several citations given the 442nd as a group. This 
documentary film illustrates what can be done in correcting wholesale 
condemnations of minority groups and, moreover, in righting wrongs in 
a way that the general public will accept. The bits of humor strewn 
through this film are especially effective in achieving constructive re- 
actions. E.S.B. 

















